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AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY INTERPRETATION OF THE “STRUGGLE FOR 
RETIF DE LA BRETONNE’S ECOLE DES PERES 


EXISTENCE.” 


GILBERT CHINARD 


Professor Emeritus of French Literature, Princeton University 


AMONG the academic historians and critics of 
French literature, Rétif de la Bretonne long had 
the reputation of being a master of pornography 
whose name was almost unmentionable in polite 
society. The “Rousseau of the gutter,’’ as he 
was currently called, was occasionally recognized 
as the authentic forerunner of the French 
naturalists at a time when “naturalism’’ was 
the object of almost general condemnation. 
Several of his works were often reprinted in 
collections of Erotica or Curiosa, but he was 
neither a Marquis de Sade nor a Casanova; his 
eroticism has a primitive quality which would 
rather make of him a precursor of D. H. Law- 
rence. A polymath and a polygraph, he cannot 
be classified; in an enormous production in- 
cluding more than two hundred volumes he 
treated of every subject. He wrote dramas, 
comedies, long novels, innumerable short stories, 
sociological and political disquisitions and dis- 
sertations, personal confessions, ponderous trea- 
tises many of which he printed and sold himself. 
One may obtain a summary view of his multi- 
tudinous activities in the excellent book of 


Armand Bégué, Etat présent des études sur Rétif 


de la Bretonne (Paris, 1948), but his biography 
remains to be written. 

Our sole purpose here will be to call attention 
to a neglected aspect of a man who was an 
extraordinary precursor in so many fields. In 
his masterful book on Le Socialisme au dix- 
huitiéme siécle, Paris, 1895, Henri Lichtenberger 
praised him for being ‘un précurseur des 
théories cosmogoniques du dix-neuviéme siécle 
et, dans une certaine mesure, de Darwin.” 
It would probably be more exact to consider 
him as an authentic predecessor of Malthus, 
although Joseph Spengler in his study on French 
Predecessors of Malthus, 1942, barely mentions 
his name. His views on nature and population 
are scattered through many volumes; it happens, 
however, that they are found in a more con- 
densed and connected form in one of his earlier 
works, L’Ecole des Péres, published in Paris in 
1776 and recently acquired by the Library of the 
Society. 


This copy calls for some bibliographical re- 
marks. It consists first of two bound volumes; 
volume 1, 480 pages; in the second volume are 
found Tome Second, 192 pages; and Tome 
Troisiéme, 372 pages, at the end of which is 
printed the usual word Fin. In volume 2, p. 
338, after a dissertation on the influence of 
climate on national characteristics, Rétif in- 
serted the following note: “Cet entretien était 
beaucoup plus long; mais nous en supprimons 
une partie, ainsi que les deux suivants en entier.”’ 
Then he introduced a new episode entitled 
“Séjour a la ville’ in which he drew up in 33 
pages a picture of the corruption prevailing in 
large cities followed by a brief sketch of the 
different forms of government, in which he 
expressed his strong preference for the French 
monarchy. 

In addition to these two bound volumes the 
Library has acquired a third volume starting 
with the title page of Tome troisiéme and repro- 
ducing exactly the text of the other copy up to 
page 338. At that point, Rétif introduced a long 
development on ‘‘the three forms of govern- 
ment,’ a “‘conversation” giving a critical esti- 
mate of all the religions of the world and a long 
note on the different races of man including the 
negroes and the orang-outangs, altogether 476 
pages against 372 in the other copy. Bound with 
it is a Tome quatriéme of 48 pages reproducing, 
with a few variants and additions, pages 339-372 
of the other copy. We have not been able to 
determine whether this volume is part of another 
edition as no other copy is available in this 
country. As Rétif was his own printer and set 
the type himself, sometimes directly and without 
any manuscript, it is quite possible that he 
inserted this additional material only in a certain 
number of copies. This is a_ bibliographical 
problem which must remain unsolved pending 
further information. 

It is also to be noted that at the end of Tome 
troisiéme, Rétif had announced three ‘‘conversa- 
tions’’ on Les Loix, Le Gouvernement, Les Arts et 
Métiers. This wasa large program which he had 
to shorten since he admitted at the beginning of 
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Tome quatriéme that he had limited himself to 
an extract, reserving the right to deal more 
extensively with these subjects in another work, 
Le Nouvel Emile effectively published in four 
volumes during the same year. 

In some respects, L’Ecole des Péres is already 
an answer to Jean-Jacques Rousseau’s Emile 
and at the same time a free imitation of Rous- 
seau’s famous pedagogical novel. To make an 
analysis of it would be well-nigh impossible. 
There is no plot to speak of, the story is larded 
with anecdotes, long episodes, short stories, 
pictures of rural and urban life, sentimental 
and philosophical digressions. In Tome troisiéme, 
the trend of the narration is abruptly interrupted 
to permit the insertion of “conversations” with 
a somewhat unorthodox village priest, the curé 
de S ., an obvious replica of Rousseau’s 
Vicaire Savoyard, ‘‘sur la sphére, sur les trois 
régnes, minéral, végétal et animal” (3: 184). 

Rétif’s cosmogony is far from being original. 
It goes back directly to Diderot’s Pensées sur 
linterprétation de la Nature, to de Maillet’s Tel- 
liamed (1748), to d’Holbach’s Systéme de la 
Nature (1770), to Robinet’s De la Nature (1761), 
to various works of Maupertuis which have 
been thoroughly analyzed by Arthur O. Lovejoy 


in his date-making book, The Great Chain of 


Being (1936). Plenitude, continuity and grada- 
tion are the three great principles which direct 
the course and organization of the whole Uni- 
verse. The Universe itself is permeated with 
life. The continuation of life is the great law 
of nature and life manifests itself in the ceaseless 
growth of minerals, plants, and animals. In 
nature there is an undeniable unity of life and 
an infinite variety of forms, from the sun and 
the plants to our earth (Rétif, 3: 191). The 
constant emphasis on the generative forces of 
nature reappears not only here but one might 
say in all the works of Rétif and even in his own 
life. Life appeared in the sea as soon as the 
decomposition of rocks provided food of a sort 
for lower organisms. There the generative 
faculty of nature manifested itself in the de- 
velopment of mosses, on which shell fish could 
feed. When large surfaces of the continents 
were uncovered and plants grew in abundance, 
terrestrial animals appeared, first as amphibious 
creatures gradually degenerating to form differ- 
ent species : 


Alors ont paru les animaux terrestres qui tous sans 
exception tirent leur origine d’amphibies marins 
dont la descendance a dégénéré. Les animaux 
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terrestres furent précédés par les Plantes, comme les 


poissons l’avaient été par les mousses (Rétif, 3: 
263-164). 


Besides the forms of organic life revealed by 
observation, the world contains an enormous 
amount of living beings and there is every reason 
to believe that the whole atmosphere is impreg- 
nated with living germs (3: 230). The produc- 
tion, preservation and continuation of life made 
necessary ‘‘arrangemens, combinaisons et des 
ressources infinies’” which properly constitute 
the law of nature. 

In a writer who borrowed freely from his 
contemporaries and predecessors it would be 
dangerous to look for perfect consistency or to 
attribute to him a great originality. To estab- 
lish the list of Rétif’s borrowings cannot be 
undertaken here. One example might suffice. 

On the whole, Rétif admits the hypothesis 
of the ‘‘great chain of beings’’ and the fixity of 
species, but in a given species there is room for 
all sorts of variations and modifications, some 
of them transmitted by heredity but not neces- 
sarily directly. Thus ‘‘fortuit’’ variations may 
have given rise to new species, but his use of 
the word ‘‘espéce”’ is rather indefinite as may be 
seen in the following quotation : 


Mais comment dira-t-on, d'un seul individu, 
a-t-il pu résulter tant d'individus st différens entr’eux? 
Les enfans ordinairement ressemblent assés a leurs 
parens, & les variétés avec lesquelles ils naissent, 
sont souvent des effects de cette ressemblance, plus 
ou moins prochaine. Ces variétés, si on pouvait les 
suivre, trouveraient leur origine dans quelqu’ancétre ; 
elles se perpétuent par des générations d’individus 
qui les ont, & s’effacent par des générations d’indi- 
vidus qui ne les ont pas; & ce qui surprend le plus, 
c'est qu’aprés une interruption ces variétés reparais- 
sent dans l'enfant, qui ne ressemble ni a son pére, ni 
a sa mére, mais qui a tous les traits d’un ayeul ou 
bisayeul. 

La nature contient le fond de toutes ces variétés, 
mais de certaines causes, telles qu l’air, le climat & 
quelques autres, les mettent en ceuvre. On voit 
assés souvent paraitre des races de chiens, de pigeons, 
de serins & d'autres animaux qui n’étaient pas 
auparavant dans les classes de la nature; qui n'ont 
été d’abord que des individus fortuits, & qui aprés 
quelques générations sont devenus des espéces. 
Ne voyons-nous pas, de temps -en-temps, des 
espéces nouvelles commencer, & disparaitre quelques- 
unes des anciennes? Cet accident ne se borne point 
aux seuls animaux, puisque nous voyons tous les 
jours des races de louches, de boiteux, de goutteux & 
de bossus; & pour nous les montrer, il ne faut pas 
une longue suite de générations (3: 387). 
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One would be tempted to see in Rétif a fore- 
runner of Mendel and give him credit for an 
originality to which he is not entitled. It 
happens that in this passage he simply repro- 
duced with some unimportant modifications a 
theory already proposed by Maupertuis and 
found in a passage discussed by Emile Guyénot 
(Les sciences de la vie aux dix-septiéme et dix- 
huitiéme siécles. L’idée d'évolution, 389, Paris, 
1941). 

With many of his contemporaries he shared 
the view that there exists in the universe a 
constant equilibrium which prevents the undue 
development of a given species and preserves 
the original plan of nature. Each species is 
engaged in a continuous struggle to maintain its 
existence and from this struggle results a real 
harmony in the world. By the middle of the 
eighteenth century the idea had been generally 
accepted. As Professor Loren Eiseley remarked 
in his recent book, ‘““The struggle for existence 
was known throughout the century and it is 
well-nigh futile to attempt to assign this obvious 
and self-evident fact to a definite individual” 
(Darwin's Century, 52 and 329, New York, 
Doubleday, 1958). 

It may not be out of place to recall here that 
this fact was recognized by Benjamin Franklin 
as early as 1751, in his Observations concerning 
the Increase of Mankind: 


There is in short, no Bound to the prolific Nature 
of Plants or Animals, but what is made by their 
crowding and interfering with each other’s means 
of Subsistence. Was the face of the Earth vacant 
of other Plants, it might be gradually sowed and 
overspread with one kind only, as, for Instance with 
Fennel; and were it empty of other Inhabitant, it 
might in a few Ages be replenish’d from one Nation 
only; as for Instance with Englishmen. (Observa- 
tion No. 22, A. H. Smyth, ed., Writings of Benjamin 
Franklin 3: 71, New York, Macmillan, 1905-1907.) 


Whether or not Rétif was acquainted with 
Franklin’s Observations which had been trans- 
lated by Barbeu-Dubourg in 1773 is an open 


question. Obviously, as we have already noted, 
the idea was to be found everywhere and it 
was acknowledged as the fundamental law of 
nature. It seems, however, that the direct 
source of Rétif was Robinet who probably got 
his original inspiration not from a naturalist but 
from Bernard de Mandeville whose Fifth Dia- 
logue, translated into French in 1750, developed 
the thesis that this universal war was the very 
foundation of the happiness of men and beasts. 
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But in Rétif the demonstration is much more 
complete and more elaborate than in any of his 
predecessors. The main argument of his thesis 
is that it is “childish and vain’’ to judge the 
facts of nature by our human moral standards 
and to attribute to them bad or good moral 
qualities. The harmony of nature consists in a 
certain proportion between what we call good 
and evil: ‘‘La beauté de la Nature est en raison 
composée du bien et du mal qu'il y a dans I’- 
Univers.”” This proposition of Robinet (De la 
Nature 1: ch. XII) was extended by Rétif to the 
human species and this law of nature justifies 
the war of man against man. It is the great 
law of life through which the survival not of the 
individual, but of the species, is insured. At 
first Rétif seems to have accepted this harsh 
conclusion with some reluctance. He looked 
for some attenuations and some qualifications. 
He would have refused to consider what a mod- 
ern philosopher called the moral equivalent of 
war, since war being a biological necessity is 
neither moral nor immoral. One may, however, 
think of certain circumstances and certain 
social developments which make war less impera- 
tive in human societies, such as the progress of 
the arts and sciences and particularly of agri- 
culture, through which the means of subsistence 
of a given people may be increased. Such is 
also the progress of luxury which seems to affect 
the generative powers of the human species. 


L’effet des races carnassiéres, a l’égard des autres 
espéces, est précisément le méme, que celui d’une 
serpe a l’égard des arbrisseaux, qui poussent trop en 
bois; ou d’une houe a l’égard des plantes qui 
croissent trop prés l'une de l’autre; en diminuant 
leur nombre, elles donnent moyen a ce qui reste de 
se perfectionner. 

Telle est donc l’utilité de cette loi de la Nature, 
qui ordonne qu’une partie de la substance vivante 
se repaisse de l'autre, qu'elle est le fondement de 
l’équilibre, de l’ordre & du bonheur qui régnent dans 
le systéme animal. Aussi voyons-nous que son 
empire s’étend sur toutes les espéces. Depuis la 
plus petite jusqu’a la plus grande, elles ont toutes des 
ennemis, préts a arréter leurs progrés, & pourvus de 
toutes les armes et de toutes les facultés nécessaires 
pour cet effect. 

Et les bétes carnassiéres trouvent a leur tour dans 
l’espéce humaine des puissances sans nombre, qui les 
tiennent par-tout en échec, & qui les empéchent de 
se multiplier au-dela de certaines bornes. Les 
hommes sont établis pour veiller sur toutes les 
espéces; ils tiennent la balance entr’elles, & c’est en 
cela que consiste l’empire qu’ils ont sur les animaux. 
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Cette préminence de l’espéce humaine fait qu'elle 
n'est point exposée aux irruptions des autres, du 
moins pas assez pour pouvoir dire, qu’aucune serve de 
contrepoids a ses progrés. Mais combien d’empéche- 
mens n’y met-elle pas elle-m@me. Si les bétes 
carnassiéres ne sont pas capables de faire impression 
sur le nombre de ses individus, combien de fois ne 
tourne-t-elle pas ses propres forces contr’eux, pour 
se délivrer de ce qu’elle a de superflu! combien de 
fois les hommes ne sont-ils pas a l’égard des hommes, 
ce que les bétes carnassiéres sont a l’égard des autres 
animaux! Hobbes a supposé qu’ils naissent tous 
dans un état de guerre, l’un a l’égard de l'autre: 
et cette pensée est vraie par rapport aux Peuples, 
qui ne s’adonnent pas a la culture des Arts & des 
Sciences, & en particulier 4 celle des terres. Comme 
la loi de multiplication produit chés eux tout son 
effet, & qu'elle n’y est point balancée suffisament par 
le luxe, ou par quelque autre obstacle que ce soit, 
elle doit nécessairement y causer la guerre: car ot 
ces nouveaux essaims, que chaque génération fera 
paraitre, trouveront-ills leur subsistance, s’ils ne la 
cherchent les armes a la main? 


The law of nature which limits the number of 
individuals in a given species must be clearly 
understood and it is no less important to realize 
that man is subjected to the same law. Only 
our human pride prevents us from acknowledging 
this biological necessity; it is the main obstacle 
to an exact study and understanding of the 
operation of nature. The duty-of the moralist 
and of the naturalist, consequently, will be to 
make every effort to destroy the errors and the 
illusions which blind us. Whether he was 
justified or not, Rétif claims full credit for a 
““systéme qui se trouve en opposition avec les 
idées recues,”” and he cannot condemn too 
severely the men who attribute to the Infinite 
Wisdom of the Creator their human conceptions 
of good and evil. 


Ce que nous venons de dire prouve suffisamment, 
qu’a l’égard de cette inviolable Loi qui borne le 
nombre des individus de chaque espéce, la Nature y 
a soumis les hommes, aussi bien que le reste des 
animaux. Elle n'a point exposé les hommes 4a la 
fureur des bétes carnassiéres; mais elle les a partagés 
en différens corps, qui s’entrechoquent sans cesse, 
& qui perdent toujours quelque chose de leur masse 
dans cette action réciproque. Elle les a, outre cela, 
subordonnés 4 une multitude de causes coércitives, 
de sorte que dans quelque cas qu’ils se trouvent, il 
y en a toujours quelqu’une qui agit & qui opére sur 
eux ces retranchemens si nécessaires dans la vie 
animale, aussi bien que dans la vie végétative. 

Je me suis un peu étendu sur cette vérité, parce 
que c’est surtout 4 son égard que mon systéme se 
trouve en opposition avec les idées recues. II suffit 
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de montrer aux hommes I’action constante & uni- 
forme de certaines causes sur la partie brute du 
systéme animal, pour leur faire comprendre quelles 
sont les vues de la Nature dans |’opération de ces 
causes: mais est-il question de celles qui produisent 
sur eux-mémes le méme effet, il est bien difficile 
de les convaincre, que la Nature les destine au méme 
but. Le témoignage de leurs yeux, de leurs oreilles, 
se trouve ici contredit par les décisions d’un juge, 
pour lequel ils ont toujours eu la plus grande défé- 
rence, je veux dire de leur orgueil. Ils ne sauraient se 
persuader que des étres doués d’intelligence, pré- 
posés pour étre les maitres et les arbitres du reste 
des animaux, soient soumis aux mémes Loix, qui 
réglent & qui fixent le nombre des individus de 
chaque espéce. Tant que les hommes se laisseront 
aler a de pareilles idées; ils ne verront point l’ordre, 
la beauté, l’excellence du sytéme animal; ils n'y 
verront que désordre et confusion, parce que tous 
les phénoménes qu’ils y observeront se trouveront 
directement opposés a ce que, selon leurs idées, ils 


attendent d’une Bonté & d'une Sagesse infinie 
(3: 280). 


One cannot repeat too often that all the laws 
of nature, and particularly the law which limits 
the excessive multiplication of any species 
applies to man. Only visionaries can dream of 


an edenic condition in which all the creatures 
would live in peace and multiply freely. 


Such a 
state of things would unavoidably bring about 
the utter destruction of life on our planet. 


S’'il y a quelqu’un qui en doute, qu'il considére 
que la loi de la multiplication regarde les hommes 
aussi bien que le reste des animaux, & qu’il réfléchisse 
a l’effet qu'elle doit nécessairement produire. Vous 
ne voyez pas, dites-vous, la nécessité qu'il y a, que 
les animaux s’entredévorent; encore moins que les 
hommes, placés dans quelque circonstance que ce 
soit, s'arment les uns contre les autres. Hé bien, 
abolissez cette loi de la Nature, & faites renaitre 
en idée le siécle d’or des Poétes. Qu’a ces guerres, 
qui troublent sans cesse le repos des Peuples, suc- 
cédent une paix, une harmonie universelle. Que les 
épées changées en serpes, & les hallebardes en hoy- 
aux, au lieu de rougir la terre du sang humain, 
servent a lui faire produire la plus grande quantité 
de fruit qu’il soit possible. Que les bétes carnas- 
siéres, quittant leur férocité naturelle, cessent de 
persécuter les autres races; & que, s’aidant de leurs 
dents pour brouter l’herbe elles aillent la recueillir 
dans le méme champ avec les brebis & les chévres; 
en un mot, que tous les animaux jouissent d'une 
paix profonde, & que, d’un commun accord & en 
toute sureté ils fassent retentir les foréts et les mon- 
tagnes de la louange du Créateur. Ah! voila direz- 
vous, l’état dans lequel le monde devrait étre, & 
dans lequel il serait effectivement si. Fous & 
insensés! en voulant guérir de petits maux vous en 
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introduisez d'affreux; en voulant sauver quelques 
parties inutiles vous perdez tout. Les espéces ne 
trouvant point alors d’obstacle proportionné, il en 
résultera un débordement universel ; tendant directe- 
ment a la destruction totale du systéme animal. Ce 
calme parfait, cette félicité universelle & non- 
interrompue, que l’on voudrait introduire dans le 
monde; ces belles chiméres paraitront toujours des 
possibilités A ceux, qui ne jugent les choses que 
d’aprés leur imagination; mais quiconque en jugera 
sur la réalité, verra que la terre n’est point faite pour 
cet état (3: 294). 


Although the word equilibrium was com- 
monly used in the eighteenth century to define 
the results of the struggle for existence, the term 
is somewhat misleading. According to Rétif’s 
interpretation, it is rather a proportion between 
the number of individuals in a given species and 
the amount of food available. Any attempt by 
man to modify this very delicate balance may 
have unexpected and undesirable results. This 
biological principle was picturesquely illustrated 
by Benjamin Franklin in the letter he wrote to 
Collinson, on May 9, 1753: 


Whenever we attempt to amend the scheme of 
Providence, and to interfere with the government 
of the world, we had need to be very circumspect, 
lest we do more harm than good. In New England 
they once thought blackbirds useless, and mischievous 
to the corn. They made efforts to destroy them. 
The consequence was, the blackbirds were dimin- 
ished; but a kind of worm, which devoured their 
grass, and which the blackbirds used to feed on, 
increased prodigiously; then, finding their loss in 
grass much greater than their saving in corn, they 
wished again for their blackbirds (Smyth, 3: 133). 


This letter of Franklin has stirred up a consider- 


able controversy between the editors of his 
letters. The last word on the matter will be 
found in Alfred O. Aldridge’s article on ‘“Frank- 
lin’s letter on Indians and Germans” (Proc. 
Amer. Philos. Soc. 94 (4), August, 1950. As 
far as we know it was published for the first time 
in the Genleman’s Magazine, January, 1834. 
Curiously enough, the same illustration was 
used by Rétif to demonstrate the same principle. 
His text is so close to the text of Franklin that 
the resemblance cannot be a mere coincidence. 
It is quite possible that both Franklin and 
Rétif availed themselves of the same source, 
probably an article published in an English 
magazine and translated into French. It is 
equally permitted to suppose that Franklin’s 
letter had appeared in print before 1776 in a 
publication that his editors have so far been 
unable to locate. In any case, Rétif used a 
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printed text since he quoted the story as an 
example ‘“‘que nous avons sous les yeux, et 
qui nous parait intéressant.’’ As most of his 
readers were city people and unacquainted with 
rural life, he thought it necessary to start with 
some remarks on the bird to which he gives the 
popular name of ‘“‘gréle’’ and which is a kind of 
crow ‘“‘une espéce de corneille.”” The second 
example given by Rétif may be the result of a 
direct observation. The whole passage should 
be of particular interest to the modern advo- 
cates of wild life conservation. 


Il y a quelques années que les Paysans d’un des 
principaux Comtés d’Angleterre se mirent dans l’es- 
prit, que ces oiseaux (les gréles) nuisaient aux semail- 
les, & qu’ils résolurent, comme de concert, de les 
exterminer; par-tout les gréles furent persécutés, 
leurs nids abbatus, leurs petits détruits; mais a 
mesure qu’ils diminuaient, on vit paraitre des 
fourmilliéres de vers, de chenilles, de hannetons, 
qui s’attachaient aux grains, aux arbres, aux fruits, 
& qui causaient plus de dégat dans un jour, que les 
groles n’en auraient fait dans un an. Plusieurs 
Paysans furent ruinés. A la fin on cessa de persécu- 
ter les gréles, & A mesure que ces animaux se sont 
rétablis, le fléau, qu’avait occasionné leur destruction 
a cessé. 

On voit l’hiver dans les jardins des petits oiseaux, 
qui viennent y béqueter les boutons & les rameaux 
des arbres, entr’autres des roitelets & des mésanges: 
c'est A ces petits animaux que la Nature a confié 
le soin de réprimer les progrés des vers, qui mangent 
les fruits, & qui sont toujours préts a se répandre 
par-tout, lorsque la chaleur du Soleil les vient 
ranimer au printemps. Et c’est ainsi qu'elle a 
des raisons pour tout, mais en particulier pour la 
place qu’elle accorde 4 chaque espéce dans le systéme 
animal. Il n’en est aucune qui n’ait son utilité 
particuliére; soit qu’elle serve de nourriture, ou de 
barriére aux autres espéces, leur assemblage fait 
un tout complet, qui se soutient, par le balancement 
mutuel de ses parties; en détruire une seule, c'est 
risquer le bien ¢tre de toutes: parce que celles, qui 
nous paraissent les plus inutiles, peuvent servir, 
sans que nous le sachions, d’obstacle a la trop grande 
multiplication des insectes ou de quelque autre 
race nuisible (3: 286). 


One might think that man having no danger- 
ous enemies among the animals would be able 
to escape the ineluctable law of nature. This is 
a vain illusion. Plagues and famines occur 
whenever there is an excess of population, to 
restore the norm and the proper proportion 
between the inhabitants and the means of sub- 
sistence. True enough, man may succeed in 
fighting diseases, in controlling epidemics and 
in increasing agricultural production; but peace, 
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prosperity, luxury, after a few generations, 
weaken the reproductive powers of the inhabit- 
ants and necessarily impose a ‘imit on the 
growth of the population. Althouch govern- 
ments sometimes promulgate laws and en- 
courage measures and customs to prevent 
overcrowding in some countries like China, no 
special legislation is necessary, for the ruthless 
operation of the law of nature would suffice to 
restore a proper balance and proportion. 


Parmi les obstacles, qui s’opposent a la trop grande 
multiplication de l’espéce humaine, il faut compter 
encore les pestes et les famines. Maux affreux & 
qui cependant sont inévitables, lorsque les hommes, 
jouissant d’une trop longue prospérité, se sont mul- 
tipliés au dela de leurs justes bornes. La guerre a 
ses horreurs sans doute; mais il s’en faut bien qu'elle 
présente un spectacle aussi terrible que la peste ou 
la famine. Un peuple est-il attaqué, il oppose 
violence 4 violence, rapine A rapine, meurtre a 
meurtre, & dans l’accés de sa fureur il ne sent point 
les coups qu’on lui porte. Qu’on lise l'histoire des 
habitans du Canada & !’on verra jusqu’ot la Nature 
arme les hommes pour le genre de vie auquel elle 
les destine. La culture des arts et des sciences 
prévient la guerre, prévient les famines, & peut- 
étre prévient-elle encore, jusqu’A un certain point, 
la peste, par les changements qu’elle apporte dans 
les meeurs, dans les habitations, dans la nourriture, 
dans la maniére de vivre des hommes; et sur-tout 
par le défrichement des terres, qui ne peut que 
donner une circulation plus libre a l’air, & le rendre 
par-conséquent plus sain. Mais en méme temps que 
les arts & les sciences tiennent en quelque facon 
ces maux dans |’éloignement, ils en aménent d'autres, 
qui, pour étre moins prompts dans leurs effets, n’en 
opérent pas moins efficacement. Tels sont le luxe, 
la mollesse, la sensualité, le déréglement des mceurs; 
tout autant d’obstacles a la trop grande multiplica- 
tion des hommes. La Nature n’a qu'un seul mouve- 
ment, parce qu’il n’y en a qu’un seul qui conduise 
au bien-étre des hommes; la précipiter dans sa 
marche, c’est l’assujétir 4 une multitude de maux, 
c’est la détruire; mais le luxe, la mollesse, la sensuali- 
té changent le cours de la Nature, en lui prétant 
sans cesse de nouveaux desirs, en l’accablant de 
soins superflus. Il est certain que ceux qui s’y 
abandonnent ne s’y abandonnent pas impunément 
& quand on considére combiea le tempérament des 
péres influe sur celui des enfans, on est assez porté a 
dire: Ce n’est point a une jeunesse sortie de pareils 
parens, de parens énervés par la mollesse, ruinés par 
la débauche, qu’il appartient de perpétuer l’espéce 
humaine. II est vrai que la Nature a mis des bornes 
a la propagation des hommes; que souvent eux- 
mémes sont alés au-deld de ses intentions a cet 
égard, en l’assujétissant 4 des lois qui s’opposent a 
leur multiplication, & que la Nature n’ordonne point 
(3: 279). 
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War is another means used by nature to pre- 
vent overcrowding. Horrible as it may seem 
to the sentimental philosophers, it is not as 
cruel as it is reputed to be. It is true that man 
has been endowed by nature with two character- 
istics: sociability and perfectibility. And yet 
men are constantly at war against their fellow 
beings. The moralists have vainly attempted 
to explain this apparent contradiction. In fact 
there is no problem and no difficulty. War is a 
natural and unavoidable consequence of the 
organization in nations, and all the remedies 
that have been proposed including the famous 
system of abbé de Saint-Pierre are mere pallia- 
tives. Even if the nations succeeded in forming 
an association and agreed to bring their quarrels 
before a supreme tribunal, nothing could prevent 
a powerful nation such as France or England 
from refusing to accept the decision of the 
tribunal. 


Je ne dois pas omettre dans cet Entretien, l'article 
de la guerre. Rien en apparence de plus opposé a 
la société, que cet effet naturel de la société: car les 
hommes ne se sont associés, que pour se défendre 
mutuellement, ils ne se sont donnés un gouverne- 
ment, soumis A une autorité, que pour étre défendus. 
Je ne parlerai pas ici de la légitimité des guerres que 
se font les Princes; cette discussion trouvera place 
dans Il’entretien sur les trois Gouvernemens: Mais 
la guerre est-elle naturelle 4 l'homme? Pour bien 
répondre a cette question, il faut vous rappeler, 
que je vous ai donné l'homme pour essentiellement 
carnivore, & non pour frugivore: cela prouvé, la 
raison dit que la guerre lui est naturelle, quoiqu’elle 
fasse horreur 4 l’homme policé, qui néanmoins se 
nourrit chaque jour d’animaux égorgés pour lui. 

Il faut convenir pourtant que ce serait une belle 
chose si les Nations étendaient leur législation 
civile sur le droit-des-gens, & que les querelles 
générales des Princes & des Républiques, se termi- 
nassent devant un Tribunal supréme, comme celui 
des Amphyctions chés les Grecs. Mais, si l’on y 
réfléchit, on verra que dans ce cas méme, il serait 
impossible d’éviter la guerre, tant que les Nations 
formeraient des Etats indépendans & souverains: 
supposons pour un moment que tous s’unissent 
contre la réfractaire; si cette derniére était puissante 
comme !|’Angleterre ou la France, elle pourrait faire 
a tous une guerre longue & cruelle. La guerre, & 
ses suites malheureuses sont donc un effet inévitable 
et nécessaire des associations policées. Mais la 
guerre est-elle un aussi grand mal pour le genre 
humain qu'elle a paru a l’Abbé de Saintpierre, & a 
d'autres excellens Citoyens? (3: 372). 


Rétif realized that wars may be caused by the 
ambition and the thirst for glory of monarchs 
and conquerors, but in general war is a natural 
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phenomenon arising from certain conditions. 
He found in the modern history of Europe ample 
confirmation of this view. For more than five 
centuries the population of Europe had been in 
a constant turmoil. Regions in which the popu- 
lation was overcrowded had to find an outlet for 
this surplus. To obtain means of subsistence 
swarms of famished tribes invaded the neighbor- 
ing countries. They exalted the warlike virtues 
of their heroes, but in fact war was a necessity 
and not a virtue. As during the more modern 
period these invasions had stopped, one might 
be tempted to attribute the change to a progress 
in the relations between peoples. This inter- 
pretation in Rétif’s view is pure illusion. As 
long as the territory inhabited by the Saxons, 
the Danes, the Norse and the tribes scattered 
around the Baltic was covered with forests and 
unable to support an ever increasing population, 
their only means of surviving was ‘‘to go out 
and cut the throats of their neighbors.’’ The 
progress of the arts and sciences changed these 
natural conditions; agriculture, industry, and 
commerce have created new resources; the new 
generations are no longer confronted with the 
necessity of killing in order not to perish. 
Emigration has provided another outlet for the 
surplus of population in such countries as 
Switzerland and Germany, and the English 


colonies can absorb all the surplus population of 
Europe. 


This realistic and economic interpre- 
tation of history sounds very modern and could 
be expressed in terms with which we are all 


familiar. Of course, Rétif was not entirely 
original. Here as in many other places his 
direct source was Robinet; but Robinet’s argu- 
mentation is verbose and sounds like a rhetorical 
disquisition. There is on the contrary in Rétif 
the personal accent of a man who spent his 
early years with peasants and small farmers 
whose main preoccupation was to obtain food 
for themselves and their families and who cared 
little for theories and general principles. More 
forcibly and strikingly than any of his contem- 
poraries he felt that the first step in the improve- 
ment of human condition should be freedom from 
want and freedom from hunger. 


Pendant plus de cing siécles, on ne vit en Europe 
qu'un flux & reflux perpétuel de Peuples, que villes 
sacagées, que pays dévastés, qu’empires bouleversés. 
Comme on n’y remarque plus de ces débordemens de 
l'espéce humaine, on en a conclu qu’elle n'y est 
plus si nombreuse qu'elle l’était autrefois; mais 
c'est une pure imagination. Comment des pays 
incultes, remplis de vastes foréts, en partie réduits 
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en déserts, habités par des Peuples féroces, qui 
donnaient la palme a toutes les vertus meurtriéres, 
& qui regardaient l’humanité comme une indigne 
foiblesse; comment, dis-je, des pays ot la chasse 
était une des principales ressources de la vie, au- 
raient-ils contenu un plus grand nombre d’hommes, 
qu’ils ne contiénent a-présent qu’ils sont cultivés? 
Il est certain que si la partie septentrionale de |’ 
Europe était encore dans la situation ot elle se trou- 
vait autrefois, elle ne suffirait pas plus a ses habitants 
qu'elle ne leur suffisait alors. Les Saxons, les 
Danois, & tous les Peuples qui habitent le long de 
la mer Baltique, seraient encore obligés de faire le 
métier de leurs péres, & d’aler couper la gorge a 
leurs voisins pour pouvoir subsister. II] faut cher- 
cher la cause de ce changement en Europe, dans 
les progrés qu’y ont fait depuis les Arts & les Sci- 
ences. Inculte comme elle |l’était autrefois, elle 
ne suffisait point a la multiplication de l’espéce 
humaine. Les nouvelles générations, destituées de 
nourriture dans les lieux ot elles avaient pris nais- 
sance, étaient obligées de l'aler chercher ailleurs; 
& comme elles trouvaient par-tout la méme disette, 
la méme plénitude d’habitans, elles se voyaient dans 
la nécessité de périr, ou d’en faire périr d'autres. 
De 1a cette férocité de meceurs, ces émigrations, ces 
ravages, ces massacres continuels. Guerriers et 
brigands par inclination, ils le devenaient en quelque 
maniére par nécessité. 

A présent que les terres se cultivent, que les manu- 
factures fleurissent, & que, par le moyen du Com- 
merce & de la navigation tous ces pays se renvoient 
réciproquement leur superflu, on ne voit plus de ces 
débordemens, parce que chacun trouvant de |’oc- 
cupation & sa subsistance chés soi, les hommes ne 
sont plus dans la dure nécessité de sortir, comme 
autant de loups affamés, de leurs retraites, pour aler 
courir aprés leur proie. S’il est encore des pays en 
Europe, qui ne suffisent point ala multiplication de 
l’espéce humaine, ils n’en souffrent point, parce que 
le surplus de leurs habitans passe continuellement 
dans les pays voisins, ot les arts et les sciences leur 
font trouver le moyen de vivre. Il ne se passe 
guére d’années que la Suisse n’envoie quelques milliers 
d’hommes chés l’étranger. Il en sort encore un 
trés grand nombre d’Allemagne. L’Angleterre seule 
est capable, par le moyen de ses Colonies, d’absorber 
tout l’excédant de l’espéce humaine en Europe. 

Il suit de la, que la guerre, comme toutes les 
autres choses, a certains avantages qui en compen- 
sent les inconvéniens: rien dans la nature, quelque 
mauvais qu'il soit, n’est destitué de bien; & le bien 
le plus grand n’est jamais pur, si ce n’est dans son 
divin Principe (3: 379). 


The Eighth conversation of the village priest 
is devoted to L’Homme social. It will be 
summed up here very briefly. Rétif holds that, 
although man is subjected to the general law 
of nature, two characteristics set 


him apart. 
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He differs from most animals because he was 
endowed with sociability and _perfectibility 
which enable him to modify natural conditions 
and to invent weapons to resist successfully 
the attacks of more powerful animals. How- 
ever, society as described by Rétif differs little 
from the divisions established by nature between 
the different species. Society consists in fact 
of classes which develop according to their 
‘“‘moeurs’’ within a practically fixed framework. 
In direct opposition to Rousseau and several of 
the philosophers he maintained that men are 
not equal and cannot be equal: 


Les hommes égaux de droit, sont inégaux de fait 
et partagés en différentes conditions. L’origine de 
cette inégalité a tant de causes, qu’il serait mitra- 
culeux qu'elle n’existat pas. C’est cette inégalité 
(non la dépravation du ceeur humain dont on ne 
saurait dire qu’il soit plus vicié que celui des autres 
espéces) qui est la source de tous les crimes, de tous 
les vices, de tous les ridicules: dans un pays ow tous 
les hommes seraient égaux de fait, od la loi parlerait 
toujours seule, il n'y aurait & ne pourrait y avoir ni 
voleur, ni assacin, ni séducteur, nifat. ... Mais il 
ne doit s’agir ici que de ce qui est (3: 346). 

Rétif acknowledged that everywhere ‘‘the 
Populace,”” that is to say the lower classes, are 
oppressed and live in an abjection which places 
them below the domestic animals: 


L’avilissement, la bassesse civile et morale sont 
donc le propre de la derniére classe des hommes; ces 
étres, plus malheureux mille fois que les Sauvages 
et les Négres d’Afrique ne le sont chés eux, ont a 
tout moment devant les yeux des étres leurs égaux 
physics, qui se jouent de leur existence, & qui en 
abusent en toutes maniéres (3: 366). 


But, at this stage of his career at least, Rétif 
was neither a reformer nor a_ revolutionary. 
Describing the varieties of the human species 
with the objectivity of a zoologist he did not 
hesitate to proclaim that, “les Grands & les 
Millionaires semblent, par leurs moeurs, étre une 
perfection de l’espéce humaine: on y voit une 
aisance, une hauteur, une délicatesse, un luxe 
d’esprit, qui forment ce que l’on est convenu de 
nommer de la noblesse, de la dignité; & c’en est 
effectivement ...”’ (3: 364). With all the 
moralists of his time he condemned the excessive 
inequality in the distribution of wealth, but he 
prudently added that he was not protesting 
against the “social order and social subordina- 
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tion’: “la premiére est une corruptrice des 
meoeurs, une injustice criante, surtout quand elle 
est fondée sur des priviléges; la seconde est la 
conservatrice de ces moeurs et de la félicité 
publique . . .”’ (3: 355). 

The Ninth conversation deals with ‘‘the chief 
religions of the Universe’ In all of them he 
detected a link establishing a relationship be- 
tween man and a Superior Being. All of them 
are more or less corrupt; all of them evidence 
superstitions encouraged by unworthy ministers 
of the cult. The Christian religion, despite 
practices which have been introduced into it 
for political considerations, remains the purest, 
the highest, the most advantageous to society 
and “‘la consolatrice de Il’humanité souffrante.” 

We shall not attempt to determine here to 
what extent this profession of faith was sincere. 
It was not unusual for the philosophes to pay 
their respects to the established religion in a 
preface or a post scriptum intended to serve 
as a protective umbrella or a lightning rod, in 
order to fend off condemnation of their theories 
by the Church. Some Christians and more 
particularly some Catholics would probably 
refuse to accept the combination of religion 
with a philosophy defined by Rétif: ‘La con- 
naissance de la cause physique de tout ce qui 
est."". The fact is that L’Ecole des Péres fared 
better than /’Emile in this respect and did not 
attract on its author the fulmination of the 
Sorbonne. Pending a more detailed study 
which cannot be undertaken here, we may per- 
haps accept Rétif’s own definition of his special 
brand of religion when he declared that he was 
a “harsh Christian,”’ a rude Chrétien. 

In this analysis, at the same time too brief 
and too long, we could not do justice to this 
extraordinary production of an extraordinary 
man. The least that can be said is that Rétif 
de la Bretonne and his vivid picture of the 
struggle for existence seem to deserve more 
attention than they have already received. He 
was far less extravagant in his views and flights 
of imagination than Robinet. He was un- 
doubtedly a predecessor of Malthus and in a 
limited sense of Darwin. He was one of the 
first philosophers to give a biological explanation 
of the development and functioning of human 
society. In that sense it would not be para- 
doxical to see in him a forerunner of Taine and, 
closer to us, of Charles Mauras and Léon Daudet, 
as well as an exponent of “‘real Politik.” 
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THe American Philosophical Society's Latin 
American project, initiated in 1957, deals with 
a significant aspect of a problem in the history 
of ideas which since about 1930 has been studied 
with renewed vigor and fresh insights by his- 
torians on both sides of the Atlantic. This is 
the problem of the development of the eighteenth- 
century Enlightenment in Europe and its spread 
to the New World. 

Narrowly defined, the particular aspect of 
the problem with which the Society's project 
deals is the role played by the Society and its 
members in the late eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries in aiding in the transmission of 
the Enlightenment to Latin America and its 
development there. More broadly, however, 
the project is aimed at gathering, in those 
countries! with which the Society has contacts, 
printed evidences of Latin American interest 
at that time in any of the subjects that were of 
interest to the Society itself. The broad range 
of such subjects is suggested by the Society's 
stated objective of “promoting useful knowl- 
edge.’’ As Carl Becker pointed out a quarter- 
century ago, the same objective dominated the 
movement at its fountainhead in Europe after 
about 1750. It likewise dominated the move- 
ment in Latin America. Consequently, the 
Society's project promises to add substantially 
to our knowledge of the Latin American En- 
lightenment. 

Though a great deal still remains to be done, 
a good beginning has been made in the study 
of this subject, especially in the last two decades. 
New sources have been probed and many 
new facts brought to light; the role of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society has been described 
in considerable detail, though not yet fully; 
and a substantial revision of long-accepted ideas 
about the Enlightenment in Latin America 
seems to be well under way. These develop- 
ments will be summarized in the following pages 
as regards Spanish America, which comprises 
eighteen of the present twenty states of Latin 


‘These countries will include at least Mexico, 
Guatemala, Argentina, Brazil, Colombia, and Panama. 


America. The Enlightenment also affected the 
other two, Brazil and Haiti, but that is another 
story. Even as regards Spanish America the 
following account makes no pretense to biblio- 
graphical completeness. Only representative 
works are cited and many meritorious works are 
omitted.” 

The Spanish American Enlightenment re- 
flected many aspects of its European model, 
especially in the fields of philosophy and science 
and perhaps most of all in its absorption in the 
late eighteenth century and very early nineteenth 
centuries with the promotion of useful knowl- 
edge. On the other hand, the Spanish Ameri- 
cans departed from their model in some impor- 
tant respects, mainly it would seem, because 
of their colonial status, which continued 
changed until about 1810. 

As a result, until about 1810 Spanish America 
received the Enlightenment mainly as it was 
filtered through the mother country ; interpreted 
it, as the latter did, in terms of the traditional 
Iberian culture as modified by the American 
environment; and developed it within the 
limitations imposed with some success by Spain. 
These limitations included a ban on _ public 
discussion of the liberal political and religious 
ideas of the Enlightenment north of the Pyrenees. 
After 1810, however, when the independence 
movement lifted this ban, the Spanish Ameri- 
cans, apparently determined to make up for 
lost time, concentrated most of their attention 
on political ideas, to the neglect of most of the 
other aspects of the Enlightenment. 

The effect of this overemphasis was lasting. 


un- 


2? In preparing this summary I have drawn freely from 
my paper, The intellectual history of eighteenth-century 
Spanish America, which was written for, and discussed at, 
the Tenth International Congress of Historical Sciences, 
Rome, 1955, and published in Relazzioni del X Congresso 
Internazionale di Scienzi Storiche 1: 187-206, Rome, 1955, 
and, in a Spanish translation, in Revista de Historia de 
América, No. 40: 553-573, December, 1955. In addition, 
the present article contains references both to publications 
that have appeared, or come to my attention, since the 
earlier article was completed (August, 1954), and also 
to a few other works that are germane to the present 
subject. 
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Until quite recently historical writing about the 
Spanish American Enlightenment was character- 
ized by the teleological subordination of that 
eighteenth-century intellectual movement to 
the early nineteenth-century struggle for political 
independence. In other words, the Enlighten- 
ment was treated as if it had been nothing more 
than a preparation—usually a conscious prepara- 
tion—for political independence. This myopic 
view of course impoverishes the history of a 
movement that was in fact almost as richly 
varied in Latin America as in any other part 
of the Atlantic world. 

Fortunately, while the older view still pre- 
vails through force of habit in certain quarters, 
a broader and more accurate interpretation is 
gaining ground as historians study the Spanish 
American Enlightenment in the broad perspec- 
tives opened up by such studies of its European 
model as those of Carl Becker and Ernst Cas- 
sirer in the 1930’s and Paul Hazard in the next 
decade. This is the most important current 
trend in historical writing about the Spanish 
American Enlightenment. The continuation of 
the trend should soon complete the emancipation 
of that movement from its stultifying servitude 
to the independence movement. 

Many other contributions, more limited in 
scope but still highly significant, have been made 
to the historiography of the Latin American 
Enlightenment in the past quarter-century. 
These have come from the United States and 
Europe as well as Latin America. Their range 
and character is indicated by the examples 
given below. 

Mexico has been particularly active in carrying 
out this revisionist task, partly as a result of 
the stimulus given since 1936 to intellectual 
history by exiles from Republican Spain such as 
José Gaos and José Miranda in seminars at the 
Colegio de México and the National University. 
Two important works appeared simultaneously 
in 1948. One, Pablo Gonzalez Casanova s 
El misonetsmo y la modernidad cristiana en e’ siglo 
XVIII, portrays the conflict between the 
“Christian modernity’ of Mexico’s moderate 
reformers and the die-hard misoneismo, or 
hatred of novelty, which was still strong at the 
close of the eighteenth century. The other, 
Bernabé Navarro’s La introduccién de la filosofia 
moderna en México, uses a new type of source 
material, the cursus philosophicus, or textbook pre- 
pared by the teacher for his students, to support 
the thesis, which will still, a decade later, surprise 
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many readers, that the Jesuits played a notable 
part in introducing ‘“‘modern philosophy”’ into 
Mexico. 

Three years earlier the same ideological con- 
flict had been studied, on the basis of Inquisition 
papers not consulted by either José Toribio 
Medina or Henry C. Lea, in Monelisa Lina 
Pérez Marchand’s Dos etapas ideoldégicas del 
siglo X VIII en México. ‘These three books gave 
rise to a lively discussion in Mexico, in the course 
of which historians of repute stated two im- 
portant propositions about the Enlightenment 
in that country: one, that its leaders were not 
philosophers but encyclopedists; the other, that 
the conflict between modernity and misoneism 
dominated the era of the Enlightenment not 
only in Mexico but in all Spanish America, thus 
differentiating it from Europe, where the con- 
flict was one between modernity and Christianity. 

In various works the Mexicans Samuel Ramos 
and Silvio Zavala have illuminated the develop- 
ment of the Enlightenment in that country. 
From Ramos we learn that its end result was the 
growth of Mexicanism, which prepared the way 
for independence, and that this growth was 
brought about not so much by political propa- 
gandists as by the non-political work of such 
philosophers as Diaz de Gamarra and such 
scientists as José Antonio Alzate. (Alzate, we 
may note in passing, greatly admired Benjamin 
Franklin, whom he frequently mentioned in his 
Gazeta de Literatura.) Zavala, in his La filosofia 
politica en la conquista de América (1947), 
stresses the contributions of liberal Spanish 
thought of earlier centuries to the political phi- 
losophy of eighteenth-century Spanish America. 

The latter theme, which seems to be enjoying 
an increasing vogue, was also developed in 
books published in Argentina and Spain in the 
same year as Zavala’s. These were respectively 
Ricardo Levene’s Historia de las ideas sociales 
argentinas and M. Giménez Fernandez’s Las 
doctrinas populistas en la independencia de 
Hispano-América. The theme is developed in 
greatest depth by Giménez Fernandez, who 
maintains that the philosophy of Spanish Ameri- 
can independence was based not on Rousseau’s 
Contrat social, as so often alleged, but on the 
doctrine of popular sovereignty set forth by the 
Spanish Jesuit Francisco Sudrez (1548-1617), 
which was ultimately derived from St. Thomas 
Aquinas. 

The three works just mentioned illustrate the 
continuing fascination that the political implica- 
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tions of the Enlightenment have exercised over 
many recent historians. An illustration which 
is still more striking because it deals with the 
history of books, periodicals, and printing is the 
Argentine José Torre Revello’s El libro, la im- 
prenta y el periodismo en América durante la 
dominacién espafiola (1940). This is on the 
whole an excellent book, but the part of it 
that deals with the eighteenth century is shot 
through with implications that the Enlighten- 
ment in Spanish America was significant mainly 
if not exclusively as a preparation for political 
independence. 

Other Argentine historians have given a 
broader and more lifelike picture of the move- 
ment. Over half a century ago one of them, 
José Ingenieros, stressed its economic and 
philosophical no less than its political aspects; 
according to him, the three European works that 
exerted the strongest influence on the Enlighten- 
ment in Argentina were Quesnay’s General 
Maxims of Political Economy, Condillac’s Trea- 
tise on the Sensations, and Rousseau’s Social 
Contract. In the present generation this broader 
view has been sustained by a number of Argen- 
tine historians. Among them are the Romero 
brothers: Francisco, who has shown that the 
political influence of the Enlightenment came 
into play mainly after the beginning of the 
independence movement about 1810; and José 
Luis, who has laid much-needed emphasis on 
the importance of Spain as a channel through 
which the Enlightenment reached Spanish 
America. 

From Argentina’s neighbor across the Rio de 
la Plata, Uruguay, have come many interesting 
studies of the Enlightenment. One of the most 
recent and most timely is Edmundo M. Naran- 
cio’s littke monograph, Las ideas politicas en el 
Rio de la Plata a comienzos del siglo XIX (1955). 
It is timely because it offers a persuasive syn- 
thesis of the new (or newly revived’ thesis 
regarding the influence of traditional Spanish 
thought with the once dominant thesis regarding 
the influence of Rousseau on the political ideas 
of the Enlightenment and the independence 
period in the Plata area. Narancio still lists 
Rousseau as one of the three major sources, 
but dates the beginning of his influence from a 
late period (about 1810) and accords first place 
to Spanish traditional thought (that of Suarez 
and others) and second place to Pufendorf’s 
De jure naturae et gentium. 
to Narancio, Pufendorf’s 
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probably”’ disseminated in the Plata area 
through the Enlightenment, first through Bar- 
beyrac’s translation, Le droit de la nature et des 
gens (1759), and then through the Encyclopédie. 

Nearly all the books mentioned so far treat 
the Enlightenment with varying degrees of 
enthusiasm, but in recent years, possibly under 
Spanish influence, several Spanish American 
writers have been highly critical of it. A recent 
example has been provided by the Argentine 
Atilio Garcia Mellid, in his book Proceso al 
liberalismo argentino (1957), which labels the 
leaders of the Enlightenment in his country 
‘‘so-called liberals’’ who “betrayed” it and sought 
to destroy its “‘true’’ cultural tradition, which 
was Spanish and Catholic. 

A more temperate criticism of the Enlighten- 
ment, which advances interesting hypotheses 
about Colombia that one would like to see tried 
out with regard to other parts of Latin America, 
was put forth in 1954 by Leopoldo Uprimny in 
his Capitalismo calvinisto 0 romanticismo semi- 
scolastico de los préceres de la independencia 
colombiana? In this study Uprimny develops 
the implications of its title, first by contesting 
the view, stated recently by another Colombian 
writer, that the Colombian independence move- 
ment had its origin in “capitalistic Calvinism”’ 
as modified by the Enlightenment, and then 
by arguing that in fact the independence move- 
ment was an expression of a ‘‘semi-scholastic 
romanticism” inspired by a reaction on the part 
of the Colombia’s conservative élite against the 
Enlightenment and the ‘‘three-fold’’ revolution— 
political, religious, and moral—which its adepts 
had already brought about in Spain and were 
seeking to promote in Spanish America. 

In what has been said so far there have been 
several intimations of the importance of the 
role of Spain in relation to the development of 
the Enlightenment in Spanish America. Until 
quite recently this aspect of the problem re- 
mained obscure for lack of substantial studies 
of the Enlightenment in Spain. Because of this 
lack there was doubt even among otherwise 
well-informed persons whether such a_ thing 
ever existed. Only a small part of the gap was 


filled, for the early part of the eighteenth century, 
by the French historian G. Delpy’s L’ Espagne 
et l'esprit européen: l’euvre de Feijéo, 1725-1760 
(1936) and, for a later period, by Jefferson Rhea 
Spell’s Rousseau in the Spanish World (1937). 
Great progress towards filling the gap has now 
been made as a result of the publication of Luis 
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Sanchez Agesta’s penetrating study, E/ pensa- 
miento politico del despotismo ilustrado (1953), 
and Jean Sarrailh’s L’Espagne éclairée de la 
seconde moitié du X VIIT® siécle (1954). 

Sarrailh’s book is a truly monumental piece 
of research so far as Spain proper and the 
printed sources are concerned. For our pur- 
poses his most important conclusions are, first, 
that there was in fact a Spanish Enlightenment 
of substantial proportions, though it was con- 
fined largely to the élite; second, that it was 
almost wholly concerned with the promotion 
of useful knowledge and economic development, 
to the exclusion of the anti-clericalism and 
political liberalism that bulked so large in the 
Enlightenment north of the Pyrenees; and 
finally, that it was virtually synonymous with 
enlightened despotism, since its leaders, who 
were reformers in a hurry, believed that their 
reforms could be carried out most expeditiously 
by an absolute and enlightened monarch. Such 
a monarch was Charles III, whose reign (1759— 
1788) spanned most of the period covered by 
Sarrailh’s study. 

Happily for other scholars planning to work 
in this field, Sarrailh has left it wide open as 
regards both manuscript sources, which are 
abundant, and also Spain's role in relation to the 


Spanish American Enlightenment—a role which 
was important to Spain as well as to Spanish 
America. 

Some light has been thrown on this role by 


historians in the United States. The most 
recent work of this kind is Robert J. Shafer’s 
The Economic Societies in the Spanish World 
(1763-1821) (1958). The societies in question 
were established in large numbers first in Spain 
and then, after 1783, in Spanish America. 
“Economic” is something of a misnomer for 
them. Many of them, in both Spain and Span- 
ish America, did indeed use the term in their 
titles and all of them were greatly, perhaps 
mainly, interested in economic questions. Never- 
theless, as Shafer himself shows, they were 
also interested in many other subjects. For 
example, the first of them, the Basque Society 
(1763), concentrated its efforts largely on 
education and for many years maintained a 
Seminary at the little town of Vergara where 
by 1780 the curriculum included such new 
subjects as chemistry, metallurgy, and geology ; 
and in its earliest years the Havana Society 
(1791) promoted education, with emphasis on 
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science, and established Cuba's first 
library. 

In fact, these societies were animated in much 
the same way as the American Philosophical 
Society by the broad purpose of promoting 
useful knowledge, and they played an important 
part in disseminating this aspect of the En- 
lightenment in Spanish America. In this con- 
nection it is appropriate to note that Valentin 
de Foronda, Spanish consul general and chargé 
in the United States, 1801-1809, was a member 
both of the above-mentioned Basque Society 
and of the American Philosophical Society. 

Earlier contributions from the United States 
on Spain’s role include three of my own— 
two articles and a book. One article (1934) 
deals with Antonio de Ulloa, a noted Spanish 
scientist, government official, and writer, who 
as a very young man was chosen by the Spanish 
government in 1735 to work with a scientific 
mission headed by Charles de la Condamine 
and sent by the French Academy of Sciences 
to measure a degree of the meridian at the 
equator in Ecuador. On this mission, which, 
owing to the exigencies of the War of Jenkins’s 
Ear, lasted nearly a decade, and also on later 
occasions, Ulloa aided in advancing the En- 
lightenment on both sides: of the Atlantic, 
usually with the backing of the government at 
Madrid. 

The other article (1951) deals with Fausto de 
Elhuyar and his brother, joint discoverers of 
tungsten, who in 1778 were sent by the Basque 
Society and the Spanish government to the then 
famous School of Mines at Freiberg, Saxony, 
for training in mining and metallurgy, and were 
later sent to America, where Fausto had a long 
and illustrious career as a leader in the develop- 
ment of scientific studies in Mexico. Important 
aspects of his career are discussed in books by 
two United States historians: Walter Howe's 
The Mining Guild of New Spain and its Tribunal 
General (1949) and Clement G. Matten’s Mexican 
Silver and the Enlightenment (1950). 

Baron Alexander von Humboldt was a 
student at this same Freiberg School shortly 
after the Elhuyar brothers and at the same time 
as other Spaniards; one of these, Andrés del 
Rio, like Fausto de Elhuyar, soon went on to 
win fame as a scientist in Mexico—his leading 
biographer claims that he was the real discoverer 
of vanadium. Humboldt’s Spanish contacts at 
Freiberg may have quickened the curiosity 
about Spanish America that took him to that 
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part of the world on the long visit from 1799 to 
1804 during which he laid the foundations of his 
future fame as a scientist. His companions 
during the Mexican part of his tour included 
Elhuyar and del Rio, and it was in part a tribute 
to them and to Spain that later, after having 
visited the United States as well, Humboldt 
wrote that no city in the New World had better 
scientific establishments than those of Mexico 
City. 

The book alluded to above is Latin America 
and the Enlightenment (1942), which I edited. 
In addition to my introductory article, the 
book contains articles on various aspects of the 
subject by Roland D. Hussey, Harry Bernstein, 
John Tate Lanning, Alexander Marchant, and 
the late Arthur Scott Aiton. Though none 
of these deals exclusively with Spain's role as a 
transmitter of the Enlightenment to Spanish 
America, most of them throw some light on the 
question. 

This book was the first in any language to 
provide a broad picture of the Latin American 
Enlightenment, and it has not yet been super- 
seded. Particular aspects of the subject have, 
however, been much more fully developed since 
its publication. Several such works have al- 
ready beer mentioned above in other connec- 
tions, and to these we may now note the addi- 
tion of an outstanding study by one of the 
collaborators in the earlier volume, John Tate 
Lanning, a master in this field. The study 
referred to is his The Eighteenth-Century En- 
lightenment in the University of San Carlos de 
Guatemala (1956). Based on copious manu- 
script sources never used before, this book 
shows that the Enlightenment had a vigorous 
development even in so unlikely-seeming a place 
as Guatemala; and it will probably remain the 
definitive work on the subject for many years to 
come. 

On the other hand, Isabel Gutiérrez del 
Arroyo's El reformismo ilustrado en Puerto Rico 
(1953) leaves important sources untouched and 
questions unanswered. Nevertheless, she has 
produced an interesting case study of delayed 
reaction to the Enlightenment, which she tells 
us did not reach Puerto Rico until the early 
nineteenth century. 

In this connection it should be noted that the 
term she uses is not t/ustracién (Enlightenment) 


but despotismo tlustrado (enlightened despotism). 
The two terms were not synonymous in most 
of the Atlantic world, but, as we have pointed 
out in speaking of Sarrailh’s study, they were 
very nearly so in Spain. The latter fact, 
together with the importance of Spain as a 
channel of the Enlightenment, may go far to 
explain both the character of the Spanish 
American Enlightenment and creole attitudes 
towards it not only in Puerto Rico but in 
Spanish America at large. This question needs 
much further investigation. The Puerto Rican 
monograph does not answer it, but that is not 
unusual among Spanish American studies; in 
fact, Uprimny’s Colombian study, to which 
reference has already been made, is the only one 
that considers it adequately. 

Finally, we may note that another of the 
co-authors of Latin America and the Enlighten- 
ment, Harry Bernstein, has played a leading 
part in making known the role of the American 
Philosophical Society and its members in 
stimulating the movement in that area. He did 
so both in his essay in that volume and in his 
subsequent book, Origins of Inter-American In- 
terest (1945). He was one of the first to note 
that by 1800 Benjamin Franklin’s influence had 
spread not only to nearby Mexico but even to 
remote Chile, so that Franklin “effected a great 
stimulus upon the Spanish American Enlighten- 
ment” and ‘appeared to Spanish Americans 
as a symbol of North American science and 
democracy.”’ 

Bernstein also notes that by the turn of the 
century the American Philosophical Society 
had established contacts in Cuba and Guatemala 
as well as Mexico and by 1811 was in touch with 
scientists in distant Bogota, among them young 
Francisco José de Caldas, upon whose capable 
shoulders had descended the mantle of the noted 
Spanish-born botanist and philosopher, José 
Celestino Mutis, pioneer of the Enlightenment 
in what is now Colombia. 

The evidences thus brought to light about 
the role of the American Philosophical Society 
and its members in this process are impressive, 
but they are probably far from complete. We 
await with keen interest the further accumula- 
tion that may be expected to result from the 
current project. 
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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


IN introducing these additional studies on 
Alexander von Humboldt! it seems relevant to 
report briefly on how the Society came to sponsor 
the documentation of the famous naturalist. 

Cordial relationships between Humboldt and 
the Society developed during his visit in Phila- 
delphia (1804) when Thomas Jefferson was presi- 
dent of the Society. To him Humboldt turned 
over in Washington a mass of novel information 
on New Spain, the Spanish colonial realm of 
Mexico, which must have been extremely useful 
for Jefferson’s cabinet at a time immediately 
following the Louisiana Purchase and the start 
of the Lewis and Clark Expedition. But apart 
from such political gifts Humboldt impressed 
the members of the Society with his vast knowl- 


edge in the natural sciences, freshly applied to 
the Americas, and by a personality radiating 
ideas and professing admiration for the ac- 


complishments of American independence. On 
such grounds he was adopted as one eminently 
fitted for election to foreign membership which 
was quick in forthcoming: on July 20, 1804, 
thirteen days after Humboldt cast his last glance 
on the shores of the Delaware from aboard ship. 

On that very day, he had sent an abstract of 
his American travels to John Vaughan, the Soci- 
ety’s secretary and librarian. This unique 
document, now in the Library, constitutes the 
historic nucleus of the Society's collection of 
Humboldt papers and works, some of which he 
sent from Paris where he resided more or less 
permanently until 1827. 

Since that time, the Society acquired a fine 
set of Humboldt’s works, all of which are in 
first editions. It also owns an excellent portrait 
of Humboldt painted from life by J. R. Lambdin, 
the Philadelphia artist, and a rare print of a 
daguerreotype picture in addition to many 
autographs, microfilms, and photostats of un- 


1 Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc. 102: 136-141, 1958. 


published correspondence. The Library may 
therefore be thought of as owning more Hum- 
boldt documents than any other institution in 
this country. 

With such a distinguished record to its credit, 
the Society readily appreciated my suggestion 
for making a special effort in collecting auto- 
graphs and microfilms of manuscripts hitherto 
unpublished. I am grateful to Dr. William E. 
Lingelbach and the members of the Library 
Committee for appointing me Library Research 
Associate. This prompted me to turn over cer- 
tain information concerning source materials 
that are widely scattered in this country and 
abroad. By thus furnishing the first leads, the 
Library has already acquired additional works, 
autographs, and microfilms. Some important 
items were obtained from foreign institutions: 
microfilms of a major part of the Ludwig Darm- 
staedter collection of Humboldtiana from the 
Westdeutsche Bibliothek at Marburg (Hesse), 
from the Niedersachsische Bibliothek at Géttin- 
gen, from the Royal Society of London, the 
British Museum (Natural History), and Kew 
Botanical Gardens. We greatly appreciate the 
courtesies of these and other institutions and 
hope that their cooperation will stimulate others 
to follow suit. 

My first article on Humboldt documents! had 
dealt with such source materials, actual and 
prospective, as shed light on Humboldt’s rela- 
tionships with American statesmen, scholars, and 
educators. The reports here presented are 
meant to convey a more intimate picture of the 
great naturalist and to substantiate our claim 
for Humboldt’s role in the American tradition 
of the last century. The abstract of Hum- 
boldt’s American travels precedes the description 
of his portraits so that these might be viewed 
against the background of his American 
explorations. 

In presenting the Humboldt portraits | have 
restricted my choice to oil paintings, a marble 
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bust, and a photograph which were taken from 
life and are now preserved in collections of high 
repute in this country. Among the portraits is 
one copy of a Mexican painting, the origin of 
which I was able to verify by inspection of the 
original. There are, however, a number of other 
Humboldt portraits in the United States, valu- 
able to be sure as mementos but failing the dis- 
tinction of having been painted from life. They 
appear to have been commissioned by admirers 
some of whom wanted their subject idealized in the 
tradition of the period. To this group, for in- 
stance, belongs the large canvas now owned by 
the American Museum of Natural History but 
formerly in the collection of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York. The former also 
shares with the Jefferson Museum at Monticello 
and other institutions the distinction of owning 
oil portraits done after the daguerreotype 
picture (fig. 10). 

The selection | made can therefore lay no 
claim to a complete iconography and cannot be 
expected to deal with public monuments. These 
were nevertheless valued highly at a time known 
for this type of embellishments in public parks 
and expressive of a popular acclaim which has 
since disappeared. For record’s sake the follow- 


ing public monuments of Alexander von Hum- 
boldt in this country have come to my notice: 
New York City (Central Park), Philadelphia 
(Fairmount Park), Chicago, St. Louis (City 


Park), San Francisco (Golden Gate Park), 
Peoria, Illinois. Most of these were donated by 
citizens active in fostering German-American 
traditions. 

The task of assembling these portraits has 
been greatly facilitated by the aid received, and 
publication permission given, by the following 
institutions: American Philosophical Society, the 
College of Physicians in Philadelphia, the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts and the Academy of Arts and 
Sciences in Boston, the Corcoran Gallery of Art 
in Washington, D. C. It is my privilege to 
acknowledge their assistance and to thank Mrs. 
Ralph E. Colton of Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania, 
for having her Humboldt portrait by Rembrandt 
Peale restored and photographed. The fine 
photograph of the portrait by Charles Willson 
Peale is owed to the kindness of Mr. Henri 
Marceau, Director of the Philadelphia Museum 
of Art. Mrs. Gertrude D. Hess, the Society’s 
Assistant Librarian, deserves my sincerest thanks 
for her efficient help in the preparation of this 
report. 
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As reported elsewhere,? the Humboldt Cen- 
tenary of 1959 has occasioned various publica- 
tion projects in addition to plans for commemo- 
rative meetings to be held in many lands. The 
Society's share in these activities, therefore, adds 
in paying tribute to a great scientist who contrib- 
uted so uniquely to the advancement and 
brotherhood of science. 


THE PHILADELPHIA ABSTRACT OF 
HUMBOLDT’S AMERICAN 
TRAVELS 

When Humboldt returned to Philadelphia 
from his visit in Washington he learned, on June 
19, 1804, that passage could be had for him and 
his two travel companions, Aimé Bonpland and 
Don Carlos Monttfar from Quito, Ecuador, on 
a French vessel scheduled to sail for Bordeaux 
on the twenty-sixth or twenty-seventh of that 
month. This news, communicated to Albert 
Gallatin, on June 20th,’ must have disappointed 
some members of the American Philosophical 
Society who had undoubtedly been looking for- 
ward to a longer visit from the distinguished 
foreigner.* Yet after five years of strenuous 
travels in the Spanish American possessions, 
Humboldt must have felt as eager to return to 
Europe as he was anxious to see his scientific 
collections safely deposited in Paris. We may 
picture him, a frequent visitor in Philosophical 
Hall, reporting to the members his meetings 
with Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, and 
Albert Gallatin, describing his excursions to 
Mount Vernon and Monticello and the return 
journey via Lancaster, Pennsylvania. These 
had been a memorable three weeks and in a 
moral sense a climax to his American travels. 
He had met the architect of American independ- 
ance, had seen at close range the workings of the 
first republican institution in the Americas whose 
ideals he shared. 

In the letter to Gallatin mentioned above, 
Humboldt had summed up his admiration for 


2 See my article in Science 127: 635, 1958. 

3 This letter from the Gallatin Papers in the New-York 
Historical Society will be published, along with others, 
in a subsequent publication. 

‘William Thornton wrote from Washington to John 
Vaughan on July 6, 1804: “But I am sorry the interesting 
Baron has pocketed all South America. I wish he could 
have rested his limbs awhile and published his works here. 
The treasure of knowledge he has amassed are worth more 


than the richest gold mine.” (Thornton Papers, Library 
of Congress.) 
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the United States in this sentence: ‘‘The best air 
of all is breathed in liberty.” 


Forgotten were the petty annoyances encoun- 
tered by the Humboldt party in approaching the 
land of the free. Somewhere along the Delaware 
River there had been a delay in quarantine. A 
letter was sent from aboard ship to the Inspector 
of Customs in Philadelphia to hasten entry. It 
was meant to impress the inspector with the 
social status of the travelers and indicate the 
reasons for their visit. 


On the Delaware river 
20 May 1804 


Sir, 


I am counting on your kindness for understanding 
the motives of my writing to you. We have just 
completed a voyage of twenty days from Havana 
which is momentarily free from epidemics and 
owing to a cool weather of 70° we had no sickness on 
board our frigate (La Concepcién consigned to Mr. 
Samuel Rhiaos) so that we feel rather anxious about 
a quarantine of several days. Considering that 
my time is very limited and that I came to the 
United States because of moral obligation to see a 
country so wisely ruled, I very much like to spend 
as much time as possible in Philadelphia with my 
two travel companions, Mr. Bonpland, a distin- 
guished naturalist, and Mr. Montufar, son of the 
Marquis de Selvalegre of Quito. I quite understand 
the necessity for having sanitary laws in a country 
suffering from epidemics yet I trust that the season 
and length of our voyage speak in our favor. I 
beseech you, Sir, to help shorten our quarantine 
and deliver us from these annoying circumstances. 

I have the honor to remain with the greatest 
esteem, 


Sir, 


your devoted and humble servant 
Baron Humboldt 
Whereas I speak English tolerantly well I have 
nevertheless ventured not to write you in English.® 


The landing occurred probably on May 23, 
the day when Humboldt dispatched his first 


letters to Jefferson and Madison. A week later, 
on May 29, the travelers were on their way to 
Washington. 

The last week spent in Philadelphia provides 
the background for the document under con- 
sideration. The painter, Charles Willson Peale, 
took much of Humboldt’s precious time for the 
painting of his portrait (Fig. 4). Parties were 
given by Dr. Benjamin Rush and John Francis 


5 Zaccheus Collins Papers, No. 225, Academy of Natural 
Sciences, Philadelphia. 
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Mifflin® and there was the bulky baggage (forty 
boxes of scientific specimens) to be attended to 
at the wharf on lower Market Street. Between 
time came frequent meetings with members of 
the Society, especially with John Vaughan, its 
secretary and librarian. Between them much 
was discussed in Philosophical Hall, such as the 
distribution of the Society’s Transactions in 
Europe and Humboldt’s plans for travels in 
North America and elsewhere. A letter Hum- 
boldt addressed to John Vaughan from Rome in 
the following year throws some light on these 
subjects and on Humboldt’s relationship to the 
Society.’ Written in French its English version 
is as follows: 


Rome, 10 June, 1805 
Sir, 

I am trying via the Livorno route to send you 
some news and the assurance of my sincere friend- 
ship. As indicated in my last letter from Paris I 
want it to be known to you and the esteemed 
Society, which accepted me as one of its own, that 
I plan to make you, in a month or so, a small gift 
of the first two volumes of my travels. Publication 
proceeds so slowly that these are but one portion 
of my Plantae equinoxiales. 1 have not received 
them as yet from Paris and expect to complete the 
publication of my Tableau physique of the equatorial 
regions so that I can dispatch this to you, and the 
greatly respected president Jefferson, and to Mr. 
Barton all of whom I love to remember. How are 
you and your friends—and that superb country 
of yours, a land so admirable for its moral accom- 
plishments? You may judge for yourself how 
frequently I will return to the United States by my 
writings. Whenever I think of seeing you again, 
I get a deep longing for roaming over the western 
territories, a plan for which Mr. Jefferson (in his 
new position) would be just the right man to aid me. 
I dream of large projects though I shall need two 
years of sedentary living to publish what I now own.* 
I worked hard in Paris and read nine reports at the 
Institut whichit will publish. I don’t plan on sending 
you my studies on magnetism and atmospheric 


®de Terra, Helmut, Humboldt; the life and times of 
Alexander von Humboldt, 1769-1859, 187, New York, 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1955. Here, the last date for a party was 
given as of June 29 following a quotation from the journal 
of Charles W. Peale. A letter to Albert Gallatin, of June 
27, gives the date for the embarkation on the day following. 

7 Humboldt, Correspondence scientifique et littéraire 
receullie; publiée et précédée d'une Notice et d'une Introduc- 
tion par M. de La Roquette, 101, Paris, E. Ducrocq, 1865. 

’ This time estimate must seem rather ludicrous con- 
sidering that it took Humboldt some thirty years, the best 
time of his long life, to complete the voluminous mass of 
publications on the Americas. 
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analysis, the one written in cooperation with Biot 
and the other with Gay-Lussac. You will even- 
tually see them in de Lamétherie’s journal. Since 
then I made some comparative studies with the 
Andes, on Mont Cenis, in the ex-republic of 
Genoa. 

For two months now I have enjoyed my visit 
with a brother who is eager to be of service to you. 
From here I proceed to Naples and plan to return 
in September to Berlin for a rest. The king 
nominated me to the Academy [of Science in Berlin ] 
which is a run-down hospital. I am being showered 
with kindness and shall remain there for the sake 
of my publications, then also, I have my mind set 
on Missouri, the Arctic circle, and Asia." One 
must make the most of one’s youth and afterwards 
die as a citizen of Fridonia.“ Once in Berlin you 
can expect some useful letters from me. I have 
started already subscriptions for the Transactions 
of your Society and hope to have some good news 
for you in this matter from Germany. Mr. Montu- 
far is in Madrid where the peace loving sovereign 
made some fine promises concerning you. 

Lots of good wishes to all who showed me such 
kindness in the United States. I can’t pick up a 
newspaper without being reminded of all the good 
things you did for me in your beautiful land. Greet- 
ings to Mr. Barton, the good Mr. Wistar, Messrs. 
Peale, Hare, Woodhouse, Pierce Butler, Robert 
Patterson, Ellicot, Dr. Collins, Mr. Mifflin. 

Should you write to the president and the great 
statesmen Gallatin and Madiscn, remember me to 
them. Don’t forget to give my greetings to Mr. 
Smith and the ingenious Dr. Thornton in Washing- 
ton, Fothergill . . . and the Quaker Samuel Roads 
[?.] to whom I owe so much. 


The letter makes it quite obvious how fruitful 
and enjoyable had been Humboldt’s visit in the 
United States and that he would in all likelihood 
have returned if circumstances had permitted 
him to do so. In writing it he may have re- 
membered that last busy week in Philadelphia 
when John Vaughan had asked him for an ab- 
stract of his American travels. This request is 
to be understood as having come from the Soci- 
ety’s secretary who may have feit sorely tried by 
Humboldt’s manner of speaking. ‘‘He speaks,” 
as Albert Gallatin wrote to his wife, on June 6 


* Whenever Humboldt spoke of a rest one can be sure 
that he was as busy as ever. In Berlin (1806-1807) he 
carried out a strenuous series of observations on diurnal 
variations of terrestrial magnetism in the course of which 
he was first to observe a “magnetic storm” during a 
display of the aurora borealis. 

© These plans to explore North America are also men- 
tioned in a letter to James Madison though nothing 
came of them. 

" A nickname for Prussia or some fancied land of liberty? 
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from Washington, ‘‘twice as fast as anybody I 
know, German, French, Spanish and English 
altogether." A rapid and enthused speaker, 
Humboldt probably used so many strange sound- 
ing geographic names that a listener with the 
best intent might have had trouble in following 
all that was said. 

There was little time left to acceed to Vaughan’s 
request; in fact it is quite apparent from the 
accompanying note Humboldt wrote in sending 
this abstract that he had been working on it 
while his boat was taking its leisurely course 
down the Delaware River to the sea. This note 
(fig. 1) was written in French on small size letter 
paper and reads in translation as follows :" 


I am sending you, my dear honored friend, the 
French abstract of my travels which I should like 
you to have published in some journal. Be so kind 
as to translate it. Much has already been pub- 
lished on my expedition which is not correct and 
this fixes the time periods much better. In the 
beginning I have called attention to the correctness 
of the statements but I did not arrange them in 
good form. 

We are setting sail. Accept my sincerest thanks 
once more and regards to our friends. 

Humboldt 

Saturday evening 

Newcastle 


12 Papers of Albert Gallatin, New-York Hist. Soc. 
8 Amer. Philos. Soc., Thomas Jefferson Papers. 
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Newcastle is six miles downstream from Wil- 
mington, Delaware, and was a stopping place 
for vessels sailing from Philadelphia to foreign 
ports. It was, we must presume, the port of 
embarkation for the Humboldt party." 


COMMENTS ON VAUGHAN’S TRANS- 
LATION OF HUMBOLDT’S 
ABSTRACT 


As pointed out previously this résumé of 
Humboldt’s travels was written under circum- 
stances so unfavorable as to exclude all claims 
for perfection. They are notes hastily put down 
on letter paper with no regard for style in the 
manner of one under an awkward compulsion 
to express hastily in writing what he had un- 
doubtedly communicated many times in con- 
versations. Toone acquainted with Humboldt’s 
writings this abstract is quite fascinating for the 
germs of subject matters and ideas which at- 
tained full stature in his later works. 

All major incidents are present. References 
to travel hazards, to the mosquito plague on the 
Orinoco, ‘‘the fierceness of the crocodiles,”’ and 
the “‘miasmata of a burning climate’”’ are ren- 
dered in the traditional manner of explorers 
responding to an audience eager to participate 
(in all armchair safety) in thrilling adventures. 
This was the year 1804 when few, if any, other 
men of scientific training could be found recount- 
ing their exploits in exotic lands. But this is 
straightforward reporting without any attempt 
at exploiting what was truly dangerous: the 
various ascents of snowy peaks in the Andes 
with the climbing record on Chimborazo, and 
the lengthy navigations of jungle streams under 
the most trying conditions. There is here, as in 
Humboldt’s American letters and other travel 
narratives, the deep awareness of drama in 
nature: earthquakes, tropical storms, the awe- 
some spectre of tropical luxuriance where the 
scholars, Humboldt and Bonpland, proceed ob- 
serving and registering. To be sure, much of 
the freshness of this hurried report was lost in 
Vaughan’s rugged translation so that it requires 
a good deal of forbearance to recognize in this 
abstract a gleam of Humboldt’s manner of ob- 

4 See Humboldt’s letter to Gallatin, dated Philadelphia, 
June 27, 1804: “Our ship Favorite left this morning. 
Tomorrow we will overtake it.” (Papers of Albert 
Gallatin, New-York Hist. Soc.) On the same day he 
wrote to Madison that he expected to catch up with the 
ship the next day at Newcastle. However, a sudden 


delay of one week is implied by Humboldt’s autobio- 
graphical sketch as mentioned below. 
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serving nature, and in it to discern a prelude for 
his subsequent works. 

Among these our document has the unique 
distinction of being the first concise summary 
of his American travels. Its author had sent 
from time to time reports to his friends in Paris 
and Berlin some of which found their way into 
professional journals and newspapers. The most 
complete narrative of his American travels be- 
gan to appear ten years later, in Paris, and in 
two separate editions.'® From these resulted 
the more popular edition, the English version of 
which remained incomplete in that the last vol- 
ume concluded with Humboldt’s and Bonpland’s 
arrival at Cartagena, Colombia, in 1801. In 
other words, our document is not only the first 
summary of Humboldt’s travels but the only 
existing version in English. To my knowledge 
not even the autobiographical sketch which 
Humboldt prepared for the publishing house, 
F. A. Brockhaus, in Leipzig was ever translated 
into English nor is it as complete in its rendering 
of the American travels as the Philadelphia 
manuscript. 

In comparing this autobiographical sketch'* 
with Humboldt’s letters to Gallatin and Madi- 
son, I noticed a discrepancy relating to the pre- 
cise date of Humboldt’s departure from the 
mouth of the Delaware. The former account 
states: ‘‘He left the New Continent most re- 
gretfully at the mouth of the Delaware on July 9, 
landing on August 3, 1804 at Bordeaux.”” July 9 
fell on a Monday so that the undated note ac- 
companying Humboldt’s abstract, and carrying 
the notation of Saturday evening, must refer to 
July 7. In other words, the embarkation which, 
according to Humboldt’s letters to Gallatin and 
Madison, had been anticipated for June 28 ac- 
tually suffered a delay of one week and should 
most probably have taken place on July 6 or 7, 
possibly at Newcastle, Delaware.'’ Two days 
later, on July 9, the ship had reached the mouth 
of the Delaware and was on its way to France. 


‘Ss Humboldt, Alexandre de, et Aimé Bonpland, Voyage 
aux régions équinoxiales du Nouveau Continent, 10 v., 


Paris, Dufour et Cie, 1815-1826. Relation historique du 
Voyage équinoxiales du Nouveau Continent, in 8°, 13 pts., 
Paris, 1816-1832. Personal narrative of travels to the 
equinoctial regions of America, during the Years 1799-1804, 
3v. Henry G. Bohn, London, 1853. 

‘6 Die Gegenwart. Eine encyclopadische Darstellung der 
neusten Zeitgeschichte fiir alle Stinde 8: 753, F. A. Brock- 
haus, Leipzig, 1853. 

17See de Terra, H., Humboldt; the life and times of 
Alexander von Humboldt, 1769-1859, 189, New York, 
Knopf, 1955. 
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Certain statements in this Philadelphia ab- 
stract seem to me of special interest. We learn, 
for instance, that Humboldt had planned on 
going to India as early as 1792 which happens 
to be the year when he terminated his brief train- 
ing under Abraham Gottlob Werner at the Min- 
ing Academy of Freiberg, Saxony. That he 
should have harbored travel plans for Asia at a 
time when he was about to start a career in 
mining suggests that he never seriously intended 
to follow this career. It was to be a step pre- 
paratory to future travels, a practical training 
in mining, and useful to a naturalist who in the 
course of his travels abroad might be called upon 
to judge of the value of mining enterprises. 
That such a practical application actually took 
place is not only suggested in the abstract but 
amply recorded by Humboldt’s studies of mining 
in South America and particularly in Mexico. 

Too, there is the same clear indication in this 
abstract for making explorations in Asia as in 
other accounts which refer to various alterna- 
tives for proceeding to the Orient. In this con- 
nection it is interesting to recall a passage in the 
autobiographical sketch of 1853 which reads in 
translation : 


Humboldt had the unexpected pleasure of meeting 
General Desaix, who already then, fourteen months 
prior to the Treaty of Campoformio, was fully 
acquainted with Bonaparte’s plans for Egypt, and 
who promptly asked Humboldt not to visit the 
tropics of the New World but to participate instead 
in the French expedition to the Orient. 

This incident occurred in the summer of 1795 
when Humboldt had undertaken a diplomatic 
mission on behalf of Prussia to negotiate in 
Southern Germany with the French generals for 
favorable terms of occupation in territories which 
served as a refuge for French emigrants. Hence 
it was one of Napoleon’s generals who urged 
Humboldt ‘‘to follow the learned men who had 
gone on the expedition to Egypt’’ as stated in 
the abstract. Until Humboldt’s and Bonpland’s 
arrival in Madrid, in February, 1799, this plan 
was adhered to with surprising tenacity and it 
was given up only after all efforts had failed to 
secure passage to the Orient. Humboldt’s 
American travels are therefore owed to the pol- 
itical turmoils consequent to Napoleon’s invasion 
of Egypt. 

From a passage relating to his visit in Cuba 
we learn that Humboldt invented a kind of 
“‘stove,”’ or cauldron, in the sugar refineries. 
One suspects that this reference to a technologic 
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innovation which was meant ‘‘to diminish the 
sufferings of the slaves who keep up the fire,’’® 
was one of the subjects Humboldt discussed with 
Jefferson who himself was an inventor and in- 
terested in labor-saving devices. 

That Chimborazo, in the Andes of Ecuador, 
should have been referred to as ‘‘the highest 
point of our globe”’ is quite understandable as it 
was then generally thought of as the highest 
culmination of the world’s topographic relief. 
That Humboldt’s accomplishment on Chimbor- 
azo are here referred to in terms implying a 
world record, as had been done in several of his 
letters, suggests in my opinion that this famous 
exploit was to draw attention to man’s possi- 
bility to climb to such heights and observe its 
physiologic effects on the human body rather 
than attaining a height for record’s sake.’® 

A fair number of references to cultural life in 
Spanish America, to Indian ethnology and spe- 
cific sceneries anticipate in their cursory form the 
themes to which lengthy descriptions were de- 
voted in Humboldt’s works. The abstract is 
astonishingly free from all attempts to exploit 
such controversial subjects as slavery and misuse 
of missionary practices in Spanish America 
which inflamed Humboldt’s liberal and humani- 
tarian feelings later on. 

So as to facilitate an understanding of this 
abstract a travel itinerary was prepared by me 
which includes references to certain 
events during his American travels. 


salient 


ITINERARY OF HUMBOLDT’S AMERICAN 
TRAVELS IN THE YEARS 1799-1804 


June 5, 1799 sailed from La Corufia, Spain, 
in the company of 
Bonpland 

Santa Cruz, Teneriffa 

left Santa Cruz for Venezuela 

landed at Cumana, Venezuela 
left for San Fernando Apure, 
San Antonio and Caripe mis- 
sions and returned to Cumana 
observation of solar eclipse at 
Cumana 
observation of 
at Cumana 


Aimé 


June 19 
June 25 
July 16 
Sept. 4 


Oct. 28 


Nov. 11-12 


meteor shower 


18 3: 255-256, see footnote 15, London ed. 

1 That he had such scientific objectives in mind is quite 
evident from Humboldt’s own account: Uber zwei Ver- 
suche den Chimborazo zu besteigen, Jahrbuch fiir 1837, 


ed. H. C. Schumacher, 176-206, Stuttgart und Tiibingen, 
1837. 
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Nov. 16 
Nov. 21 
Jan. 2, 1800 
Feb. 7 


Feb. 27 
Apr. 5 
Apr. 13-18 


May 9 
May 10-21 
May 21 


June 13 


July 10 

Nov. 24 

Dec. 19 
March 9, 1801 
March 14 
March 30 
Apr. 21 


June 15 
Jul— 

Sept. 8 
Jan. 6, 1802 


May 26 
June 23 
Aug. 

Oct. 22 
Nov. 9 


Dec. 5 

Jan. 3, 1803 
Febr. 3 
March 23 
April ? 9 
Sept. 19 
Jan. 20, 1804 
March 7 


April 29 


May 23 
May 29 


June 18 
July 6 or 7 


Aug. 3 
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sailed for Caracas 

landed at Caracas 

ascent of Silla of Caracas 

left Caracas for Orinoco via 
Puerto Cabello and Valencia 

San Fernando de Apure 

reached junction with Orinoco 

rapids of Orinoco at Tabaje and 
Maypures 

San Carlos on the Rio Negro 

navigated Cassiquiare River 

returned to Orinoco at 
Esmeralda 

reached Angostura 
Orinoco) 

left Angostura for Cumana 

sailed from Barcelona to Cuba 

landed in Havana 

sailed from Batabano (Cuba) 

Trinidad de Cuba 

Cartagena, Colombia 

embarked at Baracas Nuevas 
for Magdalena River journey 

landed at Honda, Colombia 

Bogota, Colombia 

left Bogota 

arrived at Quito, Ecuador 

ascent of Pichincha volcano 

ascent of Chimborazo 

left for Upper Amazon valley 

arrived at Lima, Peru 

observed transit of Mercury at 
Callao, Peru 

embarked at Callao 

landed at Guayaquil, Ecuador 

embarked for Mexico 

landed at Acapulco, 

arrived in Mexico City 

visited Jorullo volcano 

left Mexico City for Vera Cruz 

embarked for Cuba at Vera 
Cruz 

sailed from Havana to 
United States 

landed in Philadelphia 

left for Baltimore, Washington, 
Monticello, Lancaster, Pa. 

returned to Philadelphia 

embarked for France at [New- 
castle, Delaware? } 

landed at Bordeaux, 


(lower 


Mexico 


the 


France 
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JOHN VAUGHAN’S TRANSLATION OF 
HUMBOLDT’S TRAVEL NOTES” 
(fig. 2) 


The following abstract of the American 
Travels of the celebrated Baron Humboldt & his 
companion Bonpland, has been drawn up from 
notes which the former has kindly furnished, & 
will supercede the many very incorrect accounts 
hitherto published relative to this interesting 
object. Baron Humboldt after having travelled 
from the year 1790 as a naturalist through 
Germany, Poland, France Switzerland & 
through parts of England, Italy, Hungary & 
Spain came to Paris in 1798 where he received 
an invitation from the director of the National 
Museum to accompany Captain Baudin in his 
Voyages around the World. Citizen Alexander 
Aimé Goujon Bonpiand a native of Rochelle & 
brought up in the Paris Museum was also to 
have accompanied them when on the point of 
departing, the whole plan was suspended until 
a more favorable opportunity, owing to the re- 
commencement of the war with Austria & to the 
consequent want of funds. Mr. Humboldt, 
who from 1792 had conceived the plan of travel- 
ling thro’ India at his own expence with a view 
of adding to the knowledge of the sciences con- 
nected with Natural History, then resolved to 
follow the learned men who had gone on the 
expedition to Egypt. His plan was to go to 
Algiers in the Swedish Frigate which carried the 
Consul Skoldebrandt to follow the caravan 
which goes from Algiers to Mecca going thro’ 
Egypt to Arabia thence by the Persian Gulph to 
the English East India Establishments. The 
War which unexpectedly broke out in October 
1798 between France & the Barbary Powers, & 
the troubles in the East, prevented Mr. Hum- 
boldt from embarking at Marseilles where he 
had fruitlessly been two months waiting to pro- 
ceed. Impatient at this delay, & continuing 
firm in his determination to go to Egypt, he 
went to Spain, hoping to pass more readily under 
the Spanish flag from Carthagena to Algiers & 
Tunis. He took with him the large collection of 
philosophical, chemical & astronomical instru- 
ments which he had purchased in England & 
France. From a happy concurrence of circum- 
stances, he obtained in Feby. 1799, from the 
Court of Madrid, a permission to visit the 


*® Amer. Philos. Soc., Thomas Jefferson Papers. In 
John Vaughan's hand, not in Jefferson’s handwriting as 
was erroneously stated in my previous article (see foot- 
note 1). 
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Spanish Colonies of the Two Americas, a per- 
mission which was granted with a liberality & 
frankness which was honorable to the Govern- 
ment & to a Philosophic age. After a residence 
of some months at the Spanish Court, during 
which time the King showed a personal interest 
in the plan, Mr. Humboldt in June 1799 left 
Europe accompanied by Mr. Bonpland who to 
a profound knowledge in Botany & Zoology 
added an indefatigable Zeal. It is with this 
friend that Mr. Humboldt has accomplished at 
his own expense his travels in the two Hemis- 
pheres, by land & sea, probably the most ex- 
tensive which any individual has ever under- 
taken. The two travellers left Corruna [La 
Corufia] in the Spanish ship Pizarro, for the 
Canary Islands where they ascended to the 
Crater of the Peak of Teyde [Teneriffa ] & made 
experiments on the analysis of the air. In July 
they arrived at the port of Cumana in South 
America. In 1799, 1800 They visited the coast 


of Paria, the missions of the Chaymas Indians, 
of the province of new Andalusia (a country 
which had been rent by the most dreadful earth- 
quakes, the hottest & yet the most healthy in 
the world), of new Barcelona of Venezuela & of 
Spanish Guayana. 


In Jany 1800 they left 
Carraccus [Caracas] to visit the beautiful 
Valley of Aragua where the great lake of Val- 
encia, recalls to the mind the views of the lake 
of Geneva Embellished by the majesty of the 
Vegetation of the Tropics. From Porto Cabello 
they crossed to the South, the immense plains 
of Calabozo, of Apure & of the Orinoco, also 
los Llanos desert similar to those of Africa, 
where in the shade (by the reverberation of 
heat) the Therm of Reaumeur rose to 35 & 37° 
degrees. (111 to 115 F.) The level of the 
country for 2000 square leagues, does not differ 
5 inches. The land every where represents the 
Horizon of the Sea, without vegetation: & its 
dry bosom hides the Crocodiles & the torpid 
Boa (a species of serpent). The travelling here 
(as in all Spanish America except Mexico) is 
performed on horseback—they passed whole 
days without seeing a Palm tree or the vestige 
of a human dwelling. At San Fernando de 
Apure in the provinces of Varinas, Messrs. 
Humboldt and Bonpland began that fatiguing 
navigation of nearly 1000 Marine Leagues, ex- 
ecuted in canoes, making a Chart of the country 
by the assistance of chronometers, the satellites 
of Jupiter & lunar distances. They descended 
the river Apure which empties itself into the 
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Orinoco in 7° of Lat., they ascended this last 
river (passing the celebrated cataracts of May- 
pure & Atures) to the mouth of the Guaviare. 
From thence they ascended the small rivers of 
Tabapa, Guamini & Temi, from the Mission of 
Sarita. They crossed by land to the sources of 
the famous Rio Negro, which Condamine saw 
where it joins the Amazone which he calls a 
Sea of fresh water. About 30 Indians carried 
the Canoes thro’ Woods of Mami Lecythis & 
Laurus cinamomiodes to the Cafio or Creek of 
Pemichin. It was by this small stream that 
the Travellers entered the Rio Negro or Black 
river which they descended to S* Carlos which 
has been erroneously supposed to be placed 
under the Equator or just at the frontiers of 
Great Para in the government of Bresil [ Brazil }. 
A canal from Temi to Pemichin which from the 
level nature of the ground is very practicable, 
would present a fine internal communication 
between the Para & the province of Carracas, 
a communication infinitely shorter than that of 
Cassiquiare. From the fortress of S" Carlos on 
the Rio Negro Mr. H. went north up that river 
the Cassiquiare to the Orinoco on this river to 
the Volcano Daida or the mission of the Esmer- 
alda; near the [rapids?] of the Orinoco, the 
Indians Quaquas [Quacas] (a race of men al- 
most pigmies, very white & very warlike) render 
fruitless any attempts to reach the sources 
themselves. From the Esmeralda Messrs. H. 
& B went down the Orinoco, where the waters 
rose, towards its mouth at St. Thomas de la 
Guayana or the Angostura. It was during this 
long navigation that they were in a continued 
state of suffering from want of nourishment, & 
shelter, from the night rains, from living in the 
woods, from the mosquitos & an infinite variety 
of Stinging insects, & from impossibility of 
Bathing owing to the fierceness of the crocodiles 
& the little Carib fish & finally from the mia- 
smata of a burning climate. They returned to 
Cumana by the plains of Cari & the mission of 
the Carib Indians, a race of men very different 
from any other & probably, after the Patagon- 
ians, the tallest & most robust in the world. 
After remaining some months at New Barcelona 
& Cumana the Travellers arrived at the Havana 
after a tedious & dangerous navigation, the 
vessel being in the night on the point of striking 
upon the Vibora rocks. Mr. H. remained 
Three months in the Island of Cuba, where he 
occupied himself in ascertaining the Longitude 
of the Island & in constructing stoves on the 
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Sugar plantations, which have since been pretty 
generally adopted. They were on the point of 
setting off for Vera Cruz meaning, by the way 
of Mexico & Acapulco, to go the Philippine 
Islands & from thence if it was possible by 
Bombay & Aleppo to Constantinople, when 
some fake reports relative to Baudin’s voyage 
alarmed them & made them change their plan. 
The Gazettes held out the idea that this navi- 
gator would proceed from France to Buenos 
Ayres & from thence by Cape Horn for Chili & 
the Coast of Peru. Mr. Humboldt had prom- 
ised to Mr. Baudin & to the Museum of Paris 
that wherever he might be he would endeavor 
to join the Expedition as soon as he should 
know of its having been commenced. He 
flattered himself that his researches & those of 
his friend Bonpland, might be more useful to 
Science, if united to the labors of the learned 
men who would accompany Capt. Baudin. 
These considerations induced Mr. Humboldt to 
send his manuscripts for 1799 & 1800 direct to 
Europe & to freight a small schooner at Batabano 
intending to go to Carthagena & from thence as 
quickly as possible by the Isthmus of Panama 
to the South Sea. He hoped to find Captain 


Baudin at Guayaquil or at Lima & with him to 


visit New Holland & the Islands of the Pacific 
Ocean, equally interesting in a moral point of 
view, as by the luxuriance of their vegetation. 
It appeared imprudent to expose the manu- 
scripts & collections already made, to the risks 
of this proposed navigation. These manu- 
scripts (of the fate of which Mr. H. remained 
ignorant during 3 Years & until his arrival in 
Philadelphia) arrived Safe; but one third part 
of the Collection was lost by shipwreck—For- 
tunately (except the insects of the Oronoco & 
of Rio Negro) they were only duplicates, but 
unhappily Friar John Gonzales, monk of the 
Order of St. Francis, the friend to whom they 
were entrusted, perished with them. He was a 
Young man full of Ardor who had penetrated in 
to this unknown world of Spanish Guyana fur- 
ther than any other European.—Mr. Humboldt 
left Batabano in March 1801 & passed to the 
South of the Island of Cuba on which he deter- 
min’d many geographical positions. The Pas- 
sage was rendered very long by Calms, & the 
currents carried the little schooner too much to 
the West to the Mouths of the Atrato. The 
Vessel put into River Sinu, which no Botanist 
had ever before visted, & we had a very diffi- 


cult passage up to Carthagena. The Season 
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being too far advanc’d for the South Sea Navi- 
gation, the prospect of crossing the Isthmus was 
abandonned ; & animated by the desire of being 
acquainted with the celebrated Mutis & admir- 
ing his immensely rich collections of objects of 
Natural History, Mr. H. determin’d to pass 
some weeks in the woods of Turbaco, & to 
ascend (which took 40 days) the beautiful river 
of Madelaine [Magdalena] of the courses of 
which he sketched a chart. From Honda our 
travelers ascended thro’ forests of oaks, of 
Melastoma, & of Cinchona (the tree which 
affords the peruvian bark), to St. Fe De Bogota, 
capital of the kingdom of New Grenada situated 
in a fine plane, Elevated 1360 Toises (of 6 French 
feet) above the level of the Sea. The Superb 
collection of Mutis, the majestic cataract of the 
Tequendama (falls of 98 Toises height), the 
mines of Mariquita, St. Ana and of Tipaquiva, 
the natural bridge of Scononza (Three Stones 
thrown together in the manner of an arch, by 
an Earthquake) These curious objects stopped 
the progress of Messr. H & B until the month of 
Sepr. 1801. At this time, notwithstanding the 
rainy season had commenced, they undertook 
the journey to Quito & passed the Andes of 
Quindeu [Quindu] which are snowy mountains 
cover’d with Palmiers a lire (Wax-Palm trees) 
Passefleurs (Passion flower) of the growth of 
trees, of Storax & of Bambusa (Bamboo) They 
were during 13 days obliged to pass on foot 
through places dreadfully swampy & without 
any Traces of population. From the village of 
Carthago in the Valley of Cauca they followed 
the course of the Chaco, the country of platina, 
which was there found in round pieces of Bas- 
alte & green rock (Griinstein of Werner) & fos- 
silwood. They pass by Buga to Popayan a 
Bishop’s See & situated near the volcanoes of 
Sotara & Puracé a most picturesque situation & 
enjoying the most delicious climate in the 
world—The Therm of Reaumeur keeping con- 
stantly at 16 to 18 (68 to 72 Fahr) They as- 
cended to the Crater of the Volcano of Puracé, 
whose mouth in the middle of Snow throws out 
vapors of Sulphurious Hydrogene, with con- 
tinued frightful rumbling. From Popayan they 
passed by the dangerous defiles of Almageo 
(avoiding the infected & contagious valley of 
Patia), to Posto & from this Town, even now 
situated at the foot of a burning volcano, by 
Tuqueras & the province of Pastoi a flat portion 
of country fertile in European grains but ele- 
vated more than 1500 to 1600 Toises above the 
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Towns of Ibarra & Quito. They arrived in 
Jany 1802 at this beautiful Capital celebrated 
by the labors of the illustreous Condamine, & 
Bouger [Bouguer ], Godin, Dr. George Juan & 
Ulloa, & still more celebrated by the great 
amiability of the inhabitants & their happy 
turn for the arts. They remained nearly a year 
in the Kingdom of Quito; the height of its snow 
capped mountains, its terrible earthquakes (that 
of Feby. 7, 1797 swallowed up 42000 inhabitants 
in a few seconds); its fertility & the manners of 
its inhabitants, combined to render it the most 
interesting spot in the Universe. After three 
vain attempts, they twice succeeded in ascend- 
ing to the Crater of the Volcano of Pichincha, 
taking with them, Electrometers, Barometers & 
Hygrometers—Condamine could only Stop here 
a few minutes and that without instruments. 
In his time this immense Crater was cold & 
filled with snow—Our travellers found it in- 
flamed, a distressing information for the town 
of Quito which is distant from it only 5000-6000 
Toises. They made Separate Visits to the 
snowy & porphyxitic mountains of Antisana, 
Cotapaxi, Tungarague & Chimborazo, the last 
the highest point of our Globe. They studied 
the Geological part of the Cordillera of the 
Andes, on which subject nothing has been pub- 


lished in Europe, Mineralogy (if the expression 
may be used) having been created as it were 


since the time of Condamine. The Geodesical 
measurements proved that some mountains 
particularly the Volcano of Tungaraque, has 
considerably lowered since 1750 which result 
agrees with the observations made to me by the 
inhabitants. During the whole of this part of 
the Journey they were accompanied by Mr. 
Charles Montufar Son of the Marquis of Selva- 
Alegre of Quito, a person Zealous for the prog- 
ress of Science, & who is at his own expense, 
rebuilding the Pyramids of Saraqui, the extrem- 
ity of the Celebrated bases of the Triangles of 
the Spanish & French academicians. This in- 
teresting young man, having followed Mr. Hum- 
boldt in the remainder of his Journey thro’ Peru 
& the Kingdom of new Spain is now on his pas- 
sage with him to Europe. Circumstances were 
so favorable to the efforts of the three travellers 
that at Antisana they ascended 2200 French 
feet & at Chimborazo on 22 June 1802 nearly 
3200 feet higher than Condamine was able to 
carry his instruments. They ascended to 3036 
Toises elevation above the level of the Sea The 
blood starting [ ? ] from their Eyes, lips & gums— 
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An opening of 80 Toises deep & very wide pre- 
vented them from reaching the Top from which 
they were only distant 134 Toises—It was at 
Quito that Mr. Humboldt received a letter from 
the National institute of France, informing him 
that Capt. Baudin had proceeded by the Cape 
of Good Hope—& that there was no longer any 
hope of joining him.—After having examined 
the Country overturned by the Earthquake of 
Rio bamba in 1797 they passed by the Andes of 
Apuay to Cuenza. The desire of comparing 
the Barks (Cinchona) discovered by Mr. Mutis 
at Sta. Fe de Bogota with those of Popayan, 
and the Cuspa and Cuspare of new Andulusia & 
of the River Caroni (named falsely [ J 
Angostura) with the Cinchona (Barks) of Loxa 
& Peru, they preferred deviating from the beaten 
tract from Cuenca to Lima; but they passed 
with immense difficulties in the carriage of their 
instruments & collections, by the forest (Par- 
amo) of Saragura to Loxa & from thence to the 
province of Saen de Bracamoros. They had to 
cross 35 times in two days the river Guancab- 
amba, so dangerous for its sudden freshets, they 
saw the ruins of the superb Inca road (compar- 
able to the finest roads in France & which went 
upon the ridge of the Andes from Cusco to the 
Assuay, accomodated with fountains & Taverns) 
They descended the River Chamaya, which led 
them into that of the Amazones [Amazon] & 
they navigated this last river down to the Cat- 
aracts of Tomeperda, one of the most fertile but 
one of the hottest climates of the habitable 
globe. From the Amazone river they returned 
to the S.E. by the Cordilleras of the Andes to 
Montan (where they found they had passed the 
magnetic Equator, the inclination being 0 al- 
though at 7° South Lat.) They visited the mines 
of Hualguayoc where native silver is found at 
the height of 2000 Toises; Some of the veins of 
these mines contain petrified shells, & which 
with those of Pasco & Huantajayo are actually 
the richest of Peru. From Caxamarca they de- 
scended to Truxillo in the neighborhood of which 
are found the ruins of the immense Peruvian 
City, Mansiche. It was on this western descent 
of the Andes that the Three Voyagers, for the 
first time had the pleasure of seeing the Pacific 
ocean, They followed its barren sides formerly 
watered by the Canals of the Ingas at Santa, 
Guerma & Lima. They remained some months 
in this interesting capital of Peru, of which the 
inhabitants are distinguished by the vivacity of 
their genius & the liberality of their Ideas. M 
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Humboldt had the good fortune to observe the 
end of the passage of Mercury over the sun’s 
disk in the port of Callao. He was astonished 
to find at Such a distance from Europe the most 
recent productions in chemistry, mathematichs 
& Medicine, & he found a great activity of mind 
in the inhabitants who in a Climate, where it 
never either rains nor Thunders, have been falsely 
accused of indolence. From Lima our Three 
travellers passed by Sea to Guayaquil, situated 
on the brink of a river, where the growth of the 
Palm tree is beautiful beyond Description. 
They every moment heard the rumbling of the 
Volcano of Cotopaxi, which made an alarming 
Explosion on the 6 Jany 1803. They immedi- 
ately set off to visit it a Second time, when the 
unexpected intelligence of the speedy departure 
of the Frigate Atalantic [Atlante] compelled 
them to return after being 7 days exposed to the 
dreadful attacks of the Mosquitoes of Babaoya 
& Ujsbar [?] They had a fortunate passage by 
the Pacific ocean to Acupulco, the Western port 
of the Kingdom of new Spain, famous for the 
beauty of its Harbor which appears to have 
been form’d by earthquakes, for the misery [?] 
of its inhabitants & for its climate which is 
equally hot & unhealthy. M Humboldt had 


originally the intention to remain only a few 


months in Mexico & to hasten his return to 
Europe, his voyage had already been too much 
protracted, his instruments particularly the 
Chronometers, began to be out of order & every 
effort that he made to have new ones sent to 
him proved of no avail. Add to this considera- 
tion that the progress of Science is so rapid in 
Europe, that in a Journey which lasts 4 or 5 
years, great risk is run of contemplating the 
different Phaenomina [?] under aspects which 
are no longer interesting, at the moment of 
publishing the result of your labors. M Hum- 
boldt hoped to be in France in Augt or Sep. 
1803, but the attractions of a country so beau- 
tiful & so varied as is that of the Kingdom of 
New Spain, the great hospitality of its inhabi- 
tants, & the fear of the yellow (x Vomito prieto 
or Black Vomit) fever so fatal from June to 
Novr. for those who come from the mountainous 
parts of the Country, led him to stay a year in 
this Kingdom. Our Travellers ascended from 
Acapulco to Tasco [Taxco], celebrated for its 
mines, as interesting as they are ancient. They 
rise by small degrees from the ardent valleys of 
the Messauba & Papagayo, where the Thermr 
of Reaumur stands in the shade, constantly from 
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28 to 31 (95 to 100 Fahrt) in a region 6, or 700 
Toises above the level of the Sea, where you 
find the oaks the Pines & the (Fougere) Ferns as 
large as Trees & where European grains are 
cultivated. They passed from Tasco by Cuerna- 
vaca to the capital of Mexico; This City of 
150,000 inhabitants is placed upon the ancient 
Site of Tenochtitlan between the lakes of Tercuco 
[Texcoco ] & Xochimilco (lakes which have les 
send somewhat since the Spaniards have open’d 
the canal of Hucheutoca) in Sight of two Snow 
topped mountains, of which one (Popoactepec) 
[ Popocatépetl ] is even now an active Volcano, 
surrounded by a great number of Walks shaded 
with Trees & by Indian Villages. This capital 
of Mexico situated 1160 Toises above the Sea, 
in a mild & temperate climate, may doubtless 
be compared to some of the finest towns in 
Europe—Great Scientific establishments, such 
as the Academy of Painting, Sculpture & En- 
graving, the College of mines (owing to the 
liberality of the Company of Miners of Mexico) 
& the Botanic Garden are institutions which do 
honor to the Government which has created 
them. After remaining some months in the 
Valley of Mexico & after fixing the Longitude 
of the Capital which had been laid down with 
an Error of nearly 2° Our Travellers visited the 
Mines of Moran & Real del Montes & the Cerro 
of Oyamel where the ancient Mexicans had the 
manufactory of knives (?) made of the obsidian 
Stone. They soon after passed by Queretaro & 
Salamanca to Guanaxoato [Guanajuato ] a town 
of 50,000 inhabitants & celebrated for its mines 
more rich than those of Potosi have ever been. 
The mine of the Count of Valenciana which is 
1840 feet perpendicular depth, is the deepest & 
richest mine of the universe. This mine alone 
gives to its proprietors, nearly 600,000 Doll. 
annual & constant profit. From Guanaxoato 
they returned by the Valley of S. lago to Valla- 
dolid [Morelia] in the ancient kingdom of 
Michouacon [Michoac4n ] one of the most fertile 
& charming provinces of the Kingdom. They 
descended from Pascuaro towards the coast of 
the Pacific ocean to the plains of Serullo [Jer- 
ullo], where in 1759, in one night a Volcano 
arose from the level surrounded by 2000 small 
mouths from whence Smoke still continues to 
Issue, they arrived almost to the bottom of the 
Crater of the great Volcano of Serullo of which 
they analised the air, & found it strongly im- 
pregnated with Carbonic acid. They returned 
to Mexico by the Valley of Toluca & visited the 
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Volcano to the highest point of which they 
ascended, 14400 French feet (above the Sea 
level) In the months of Jany & Feby 1804 they 
pursued their researches on the Eastern descent 
of the Cordilleras. They measured the moun- 
tains Nevados de la Puebla, Popocatyce [Po- 
pocatepetl ], lrazihwat [Ixtacihuatl }—, the great 
peak of Orizaba, & the Cofre de Perote; upon 
the top of this last M Humboldt observed the 
meridian height of the Sun. In fine after some 
residence at Halappa [Jalapa] they embarked 
at Vera Cruz for the Havana—They resumed 
the Collections they had left there in 1801 & by 
the way of Philadelphia embarked for France 
in July 1804 after 6 years of absence & Labors. 
A collection of 6000 different Species of Plants 
(of which a great part are new) & numerous 
mineralogical, astronomical, chemical & moral 
observations, have been the result of this Ex- 
pedition—Mr. Humboldt gives the highest 
praises to the liberal protection granted to his 
researches by the Spanish Government 

Baron Humboldt was born in Prussia on 14 
Sep. 1769 


HUMBOLDT PORTRAITS AND SCULP- 
TURE IN THE UNITED STATES 


THEIR HISTORIC SIGNIFICANCE 


Better than eulogies and public monuments, 
portraits of famous personalities permit an in- 
timate approach all the more so when the sub- 
ject is a foreigner as was Alexander von Hum- 
boldt. Not a military hero, as was Lafayette, 
but a scholarly interpreter of the Americas, 
Humboldt was known to the American public 
by an almost legendary reputation. Ralph 
Waldo Emerson said of him that he belonged to 
the few ‘‘who appear from time to time as if to 
show us the possibilities of the human mind, the 
force and range of the faculties—a universal 
man.”’ What helped claim the explorer and 
naturalist as a friend? Perhaps the extreme 
youthfulness of this country, its epic expansion 
across the continent, and the commitment to 
intimate experiences with nature. Here his 
fame was made, his American works with their 
descriptions of scenic charms, Indian traditions, 
and natural riches had the bold touch of genius 
eagerly acclaimed by a generation of pioneers. 
Faith in the magnificent accomplishment of the 
young American republic endeared him to the 
Founding Fathers, Jefferson and Madison. 
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A visit of less than two months, in the summer 
of 1804, led to friendships with members of the 
American Philosophical Society and other Amer- 
icans who came to visit Humboldt in Paris and 
Berlin. Small wonder that artists responded 
to his fame and that American art patrons ac- 
quired their work for their collections. 

The Humboldt portraits found in this country 
are representative of two distinct periods, from 
1803 to 1812 and from 1852 to 1856 respectively. 
The earlier works depict him in the prime of 
early manhood, between thirty-four and forty- 
three years of age, while the later portray him 
at the biblical age between eighty and ninety in 
the aura of his greatest fame. Between these 
groups of portraits the marble bust by Christian 
Daniel Rauch, from the Corcoran collection, 
occupies a special place in as much as the sculp- 
tor chose to portray his subject in the neo- 
classic style of his other works more expressive 
of vigorous maturity than representative of 
Humboldt’s actual age of eighty-two. 

What makes the American share in the ar- 
tistic documentation of Humboldt so valuable 
is the loss, or perhaps temporary disappearance, 
of several portraits in Germany, notably those 
formerly exhibited at the family estate of Tegel 
near Berlin as well as others from state collec- 
tions. Among these the following may be 
listed: a copper etching by A. Krause (1796), 
two paintings by Carl von Steuben (Paris 1810 
and 1812), a self-portrait of 1814 (Paris), a large 
canvas by F. G. Weitsch (1806), drawings by 
S. Dietz (1839), A. Rosmaesler, W. Kaulbach, 
Fr. Michaelis, J. Schrader, two water colors by 
E. Hildebrandt (one from 1845), and one by F. 
Kriiger (1840), a fayence relief by F. Tieck 
(1828), two marble busts by Chr. D. Rauch 
(1823, 1851). In France portraits were done by 
F. Gérard, C. Bégas, H. Lehmann (1836), and a 
marble bust was accomplished by the famous 
French sculptor D. D’Angers in Berlin. In 
England there may be a sketch by Thomas 
Phillips, a well-known portrait painter of the 
Regency period. In Mexico I saw two por- 
traits, the one in the Escuela Nacional de In- 
genieros (fig. 6) and a fine unsigned oil of 1814 
in the home of Baron Wilhelm von Humboldt. 
From Quito, Ecuador, a Humboldt portrait is 
known dating from 1802. 


HUMBOLDT’S RELATIONSHIP TO ART 


Before considering the Humboldt portraits in 


some detail a.few comments must be made con- 
\ 
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cerning the artistic side of Humboldt’s nature. 
His was a sensitive feeling for esthetic experi- 
ences rare among scholars at any time. In his 
nature writings we may find descriptions full of 
poetry and an exceptional sensibility to evoke 
moods of the most delicate sort. In such pas- 
sages he painted in words what he felt unable to 
express otherwise. As a child, he showed a gift 
for drawing plants and scenes which prompted 
his mother to have him instructed in drawing by 
Daniel Chodowiecki, the prominent etcher, and 
director of the Academy of Arts in Berlin. At 
sixteen, one of Alexander’s copies of a Rem- 
brandt painting was exhibited in the first art 
exhibition of the Berlin Academy (1786). Pro- 
ficient in the craft of engraving and sketching 
Humboldt came to use his talent to good advan- 
tage on his travels. His American works con- 
tain numerous plant drawings and landscape 
sketches which he exhibited upon his return to 
Paris in the Academy of Sciences. 

During his prolonged residence in Paris he 
cultivated friendships with many prominent 
artists especially with Francois Gérard who in- 
structed him further in drawing. From that 
period we have his self-portrait, a crayon draw- 
ing, of 1814 which compares favorably with the 
Charles Willson Peale portrait of 1804. There 
was a time, between 1812 and 1814, when Hum- 
boldt spent much of his time with the German- 
born painter Carl von Steuben at the expense 
of other social obligations. He obtained com- 
missions for these artists to paint prominent 
members of the ‘“‘Holy Alliance’ when they, in 
1814, entered Paris as victors over Napoleon. 
In that year and on subsequent visits in London 
where his brother Wilhelm was for some time 
minister to the Court of St. James, Alexander 
sought the company of English artists like 
William Turner and Thomas Phillips. His 
brother evidently did not think much of Alex- 
ander’s knowledge of art when he wrote to his 
wife, ‘“‘He actually does not understand art, 
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much as he comprehends its technique, painting 
as he does with tolerable talent.’ 

Yet the subject of art, and artists generally, 
continued to enrich his life. Several visits to 
Italy presented chances for acquainting himself 
with classic antiques and with the Italian schools 
of painting. When visiting Rome, in 1805, he 
rendered expert opinions on stones from which 
Greek and Roman sculptures had been carved. 
In Paris he was wont to lead friends and visitors 
to museums and art galleries and in Berlin intro- 
duced the American painter-ethnologist George 
Catlin at court arranging for an exhibition of 
his Indian pictures. With the Maya explorer 
John Lloyd Stevens of New York he discussed 
pre-Columbian art on the basis of his own studies 
in Peru and Mexico and on that occasion may 
have shown him his own drawings of the Aztec 
calendar stone and other sculptures. In one so 
dedicated to nature studies and history as was 
Humboldt it is understandable how partial he 
was to landscape painting and portraiture. In 
one of his letters to Goethe he acknowledged the 
poet’s influence by claiming a blend of art and 
factual descriptions in his writings. There are 
passages in Cosmos in which he paid tribute to 
the sense of harmony in nature as depicted by 
Dutch masters. 

What with art as Humboldt’s life companion, 
the artist must have found a congenial subject in 
this naturalist. Inasmuch as art can be ex- 
perienced as a quest for truth on an esthetic 
plane, the portraitist of Humboldt, I venture to 
suggest, yielded to his subject in a congenial way. 
But to be confronted with genius must at all 
times evoke a heightened sense of responsibility 
which none other than the conscientious artist 
could have felt challenging. In this sense the 
portraits described hereunder should be con- 
sidered not solely as responses to public fame but 
as human documents which should be allowed to 
charm and capture. 


21 See de Terra, H., Humboldt; the life and times of Alex- 
ander von Humboldt, 1769-1859, 252, New York, Knopf, 
1955. 
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Christian Daniel Rauch (1777-1857) 


MARBLE Bust (fig. 3). In the Collection of the 
Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. 
The sculpture is one of three copies of the 
work which was commissioned in 1851 by 
King Friedrich Wilhelm IV in Berlin. This 
bust was sculptured in 1856 for the Ameri- 
can art patron William W. Corcoran of 
Washington, D. C. The other copies were 
commissioned by Lord Bloomfield, erst- 
while English ambassador in Berlin, and by 
the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 
Photograph, Courtesy, Corcoran Gallery 
of Art. 


Of all the many friendships of Humboldt with 
artists none was as lasting and cordial as that 
with Rauch. The circumstances of their first 
meeting were of the happiest when, in 1805, 
Alexander von Humboldt visited his brother 
Wilhelm in Rome, less than a year after his re- 
turn from America. At that time his brother 
was minister to the Holy See and his home a 
meeting place for young artists among whom 
was Rauch. Alexander's sister-in-law, Caroline 
von Humboldt, played hostess to Madame de 
Stael, who traveled with Goethe's friend August 
Wilhelm Schlegel and, in his frequent meetings 
with young architects and archaeologists, Alex- 
ander lived for months in the most exhilerating 
environment imaginable. Once established un- 
der such happy auspices, this friendship with 
the German sculptor was to be sustained until 
the end of his life. 

In 1823 the sculptor, already famous for his 
statuary, did the first marble bust of Alexander 
von Humboldt. Two years later Rauch visited 
Paris for two weeks where he found in Humboldt 
“‘a key to all doors.”* He was introduced to 
prominent French artists, like the painters 
David and Gérard, and the sculptor David 
d’Angers. On June 5, 1825, Humboldt tendered 
Rauch a farewell dinner at which many distin- 
guished guests were present. 

Shortly after his return from Russia, Hum- 
boldt was asked by the Russian emperor to com- 
mission an allegorical sculpture from Rauch. In 
1837, after his brother’s death, the naturalist 


2 Cheney, Edna D., Life of Rauch, the sculptor, 166, 
199 ff., Boston, 1893. 


wrote to the artist, ‘Since my brother's death 
you are to me the most refreshing, most endear- 
ing presence in this world which has now almost 
turned into a desert for me.’’ Many a time 
Rauch visited with his friend Schloss Tegel near 
Berlin and noted on one such occasion in his 
diary, “Could I only be so enjoyable to every 
friend. I could wish for nothing better than to 
hear the conversation of this man who carries 
the world’s creation in his mind, and owns the 
talent to give it back to us all harmonized and 
comprehensible.” 

When Rauch was asked to do an allegorical 
bas relief for a memorial plaque which was to be 
presented to Humboldt by some of his friends, 
he chose Apollo riding in a chariot surrounded 
by beams of light. In thanking the sculptor, 
Humboldt wrote him in his customary whimsical 
way, ‘after such a comparison there is nothing 
left but to die!’ 

On another occasion Rauch wanted to know 
what name he should use for a memorial tablet 
for the Humboldt brothers at Tegel. ‘‘For the 
first time,’ reported Rauch, ‘I learned that he 
was called Friedrich Heinrich Alexander.” 
Musing over his names Humboldt recalled how 
the sister of Fourcroy, the French chemist, 
called him citoyen Fréderic, a nickname of re- 
publican days that stuck to him even under 
Napoleonic and Bourbon rules. “I used it 
sometimes in my publications,’”’ Humboldt ad- 
mitted, ‘fearing that the name Alexander was 
historically too pretentious.”’ 

The marble bust for Corcoran must have been 
ordered by him when he and Millard Fillmore 
visited Humboldt in 1855.% The artist was 
then in his seventy-eighth year and, while suffer- 
ing from occasional illness, kept on working to 
the end. The Corcoran copy differs slightly 
from the original by a small change in the left 
turn of the head. Despite the neo-classicist 
treatment of the period, the head is remarkably 
alive, its face devoid of wrinkles as it actually 
must have been judging by the description of 
various visitors. 


*% Correspondence between Corcoran and Humboldt 
may be found in: A grandfather's legacy by Wm. W. 
Corcoran, Washington, 1879. 
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Charles Willson Peale (1741-1827) 


PorTRAIT (fig. 4). Owned by the College of 
Physicians, Philadelphia. Painted in June 
1804 at the time of Humboldt’s visit in 
Philadelphia where it was to enter the ar- 
tist’s own portrait collection in his museum. 
It was later given to the College of Physi- 
cians where it was cleaned and slightly 
restored in 1956. Photograph, Courtesy, 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. 


On June 21, 1804, the famous American por- 
trait painter wrote from Philadelphia to his sons 
Raphaelle and Rembrandt Peale in Baltimore, ‘‘I 
have not seen Baron Humboldt and therefore 
cannot say whether he will sit for his Portrait. 
I wish to do it altho’ I have a great many to do, 
previous to my going to Pittsburgh.’ 

The uncertainty expressed in this letter was 
undoubtedly due to Humboldt’s wanting to take 
the first available passage for France. Sailings 
were irregular in those days, and after five years 
of strenuous travels in the Americas, Humboldt 
was anxious to hasten his return to Europe. 
Peale had befriended the naturalist immediately 
after his arrival in Philadelphia, at the end of 
May, when Humboldt had called on John 
Vaughan, the secretary of the American Philo- 
sophical Society. He was accompanied by 
Aimé Bonpland, the French botanist, and Don 
Carlos Montifar, of Quito, Ecuador, his devoted 
and faithful travel companions.*®* Since the 
main object of Humboldt’s visit in the United 
States was to see President Jefferson in Wash- 
ington, Peale was quick to realize how useful it 
might be for him to introduce the famous visitor 
in person. After having been lavishly enter- 
tained by Jefferson and members of his cabinet, 
and a brief visit at Monticello, the party re- 
turned via Annapolis and Lancaster to Phila- 
delphia about June 19. 

On June 23 Peale advised his sons from Phila- 
delphia “Baron Humboldt will sit tomorrow. I 
am preparing the room below, your uncle James 
has suppleyed the canvas. ..."’ Hence the 
first sitting occurred on June 24 and the por- 


* Charles W. Peale letter book, 5: 74, Amer. Philos. Soc. 

*8In a letter to Vaughan, dated Rome June 10, 1805, 
Humboldt wrote, “The mulatto servant and Cachy (the 
dog) are on their way back to Cumana,"” which reference 
indicates Vaughan’s familiarity with these two additional 
companions (see M. de la Roquette, Humboldt corres- 
pondence scientifique et littéraire, Paris, 1865). 


trait must have been essentially done three days 
later when Peale reported to John De Peyster :** 


I have been richly rewarded for the expenses and 
trouble of a journey by the agreeable conversation 
of Baron Humboldt who is without exception the 
most extraordinary traveler I ever met with. He 
is the fountain of knowledge which flows in copious 
streams—to drop a metaphor to take another, he 
is a great luminary, defusing light on every branch 
of science. I say defusing, because he is so com- 
municative of his knowledge which he has treasured 
up by his travels of upwards of 19 years. I had this 
morning finished a good portrait of him for the 
museum. I can still paint, and mean to prove that 
a man may improve himself when turned 60 yrs. 
in any art or science. It may stimulate others to 
such laudable attempts. 


That Peale could still paint after a long inter- 
val is quite evident from this portrait. It was 
later exhibited in New York where it drew the 
most favorable comments.”’ 

Humboldt was thirty-five at the time of his 
Philadelphia visit. ‘Of small figure, agreeable 
looks, simple unaffected manners, remarkably 
sprightly, vehement in conversation and some- 
times eloquent,”’ as William A. Burwell, Jeffer- 
son’s secretary described him. In the portrait 
his blue eyes have a determined and searching 
expression. The full face shows no trace of 
fatigue remarkable for one who had suffered the 
pangs of jungle life and scaled Chimborazo and 
other mountain peaks. 

Among all other portraits, American and 
European, this painting is unique for its timing: 
it shows Humboldt in the triumph of his Amer- 
ican explorations as yet untouched by the flat- 
tering acclaim which Paris and other places 
accorded the explorer. Its singular charm lies 
in its youthful freshness; the tousled hair and 
rosy cheeks are those of a healthy young man 
dedicated to an outdoor life and radiating 
strength in the fulfillment of dreams that had 
come true in perilous travels. 


26 Thid. 5: 90. 

*7 How stimulated Peale felt by this Humboldt portrait 
is evident from a passage of his letter to General Presly 
Nevill in Pittsburgh, dated August 5, 1804: “. . . and 
in my wishes to bring him [his son Rembrandt] forward, 
have rekindled my love for the art, and having painted 
a Portrait of the celebrated Baron Humboldt I find my- 
self by this day capable of producing much better Portraits 
than I had executed in my youthful days.”” (Charles W. 
Peale letter book, 5: 116, Amer. Philos. Soc.) 
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Rembrandt Peale (1778-1860) 


PoRTRAIT (fig. 5). Owned by Mrs. Ralph L. 
Colton, Bryn Mawr, Pa. This oil painting 
bears the artist’s signature in the left lower 
part and the date Paris 1812. It was done 
from life between the years 1809 to 1812 
during the second visit of the painter in 
France. It has belonged to the Colton 
family for almost a hundred years and has 
recently been restored by its owner. Photo- 
graph, Courtesy, Mrs. Ralph L. Colton. 


When Rembrandt Peale sailed for France from 
Baltimore, April 17, 1808, his father Charles 
Willson Peale had asked him to do twelve por- 
traits of famous men in Paris.2* The pictures 
were to be placed in the father’s portrait collec- 
tion in Philadelphia which included those of 
Washington, Jefferson, and Humboldt. Rem- 
brandt Peale’s visit in Paris coincided with 
Humboldt’s residence there. In the following 
year the young Peale returned with his family 
to Paris when he painted two of Humboldt’s 
friends: Georges Cuvier and the equally distin- 
guished physicist Louis Joseph Gay-Lussac. 
On this second visit he must have met Humboldt 
many times in the studios and homes of distin- 
guished artists where the naturalist was a fre- 
quent visitor at that particular time when he 
himself took painting lessons from Francois 
Gérard. 


28 Charles C. Sellers, Charles Willson Peale, Mem. Amer. 
Philos. Soc. 23 (1): 182-187, Philadelphia, 1947. 


Unfortunately the artist’s meetings with Hum- 
boldt were not recorded in Rembrandt Peale’s 
reminiscences and there seem to be no other 
records which might have helped in clarifying 
an apparent discrepancy between Rembrandt 
Peale’s date of 1812 and Sellers’ statement ac- 
cording to which the artist returned in November 
1810 to the United States.” Since we can doubt 
neither the correctness of this statement nor the 
authenticity of the artist’s signature it is well 
nigh possible that the painter put some finishing 
touches on his work in 1812 which is the date 
given by him on the painting.* 

The artist was so highly esteemed in Paris that 
Napoleon's Director General of Museums in- 
vited him to remain longer in Paris, saying, “‘I 
prefer Gérard to you, though I prefer your por- 
traits to any others here.” 

In my judgment this painting is the finest of 
all Humboldt portraits known from that period. 
Its elegance derives from the stylish dress; the 
high collar in reddish-yellow cloth is seen to 
frame a rosy face which appears narrower than 
in other portraits. Like the Charles Willson 
Peale and other Humboldt pictures described 
hereunder, this portrait has not been illustrated 
before nor has it ever been exhibited. 


*% Rembrandt Peale’s reminiscences were published in 
the art magazine Crayon between 1851 to 1853 in New 
York. 

*® Mr. Frank Ireland, the well-known restorer and 
connoisseur of Peale portraits, told me that this portrait 
must have been essentially completed in Paris. 
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Rafael Jimeno y Planes (1761-1825) 


PorTRAIT (fig. 6). Owned by the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, Brookline, 
Mass. Copied from the original which had 
been done from life in 1803 in Mexico City 
by the director of the Academia de San 
Carlos. The original is now in the Escuela 
Nacional de Ingenieros in Mexico City. It 
was presumably copied around the middle 
of the last century for an admirer of Hum- 
boldt’s in New England. Photograph, Cour- 
tesy, American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences. 


Humboldt appears in a dark blue uniform with 
yellow lapels and gold epaulettes seated in what 
appears to be the opening of a mine in Mexico with 
a view of the snow peak of Orizaba. On the 
table top may be seen a sextant, various mineral 
specimens, and sheets of manuscript. The left 
arm rests on a drop-leaf table which carries the 
following Spanish inscription : 


Federico Al- 
jandro Baron De Humboldt 
Consejero de Minas de S.M. El 
Rey de Prusia. Miembro De 
Varias Academias 
De Ciencias 
Afio De 1803 


In English the inscription reads: Frederic Alex- 
ander Baron Humboldt, counsellor of mines of H.M. 
the king of Prussia. Member of various scientific 
academies. Year 1803. 

The portrait is without signature but records in 
Mexico exist to indicate that it was painted by 
Don Rafael Jimeno y Planes who was then direc- 
tor of the Academy of Fine Arts in Mexico City. 

Humboldt’s account of the Academy in 
Mexico makes one believe that he was a fre- 
quent visitor there during his prolonged sojourn 
in that city from 1803 to 1804. The passage 
referring to the Academy suggests not only his 
high respect for this institution but affords a 
significant historic record of its activities. 


It is impossible [wrote he] not to perceive the 
influence of this institution on the taste of the nation. 
Such influence is especially striking in the [archi- 
tectural] symmetry of the buildings, in the per- 


* Political essay on the kingdom of New Spain 1: 213-214, 
London, 1811. 


fection of stone carvings, and in the ornaments of 
the capitals and stucco reliefs. What a number of 
beautiful edifices are to be seen in Mexico even in 
provincial towns like Guanaxuato and Querétaro! 
These buildings, costing frequently one million or 
one million and half francs, would appear to ad- 
vantage in the finest streets of Paris, Berlin, and 
St. Petersburg. Instruction is given free of charge. 
It is not entirely confined to the drawing of land- 
scapes and figures. ... The academy introduces 
among artisans a taste for elegance and beautiful 
designs. Every evening hundreds of young people 
may be seen in its large rooms, well lighted by 
Argand’s lamps, some drawing furniture and 
chandeliers and other ornaments of bronze. In 
these classes . . . we see the Indian and the mestizo 
sitting side by side with the white, the son of a poor 
artisan competing with the scions of the great 
lords of the nation. It is a consolation to observe 
how in every country the cultivation of science and 
art creates a certain equality among men, obliterat- 
ing, for a time at least, all petty passions so pre- 
judicial to social happiness. 


Against this background we may picture 
Humboldt voicing his admiration to the artist 
Jiméro. As director of the Academy he must 
have been commissioned to paint the distin- 
guished foreigner for a number of Humboldt’s 
Mexican friends among whom was Don Andres 
Manuel del Rio, director of the Colegio de 
Mineria, and a former classmate at the Mining 
Academy at Freiberg, Saxony. In the Mexican 
School of Mines, Humboldt gave a series of lec- 
tures on geology, abstracts of which were then 
published in Andres del Rio's treatise on geology 
of 1805 which is the first geologic textbook to 
have been issued in the Americas.” 

That Humboldt should have been painted in 
uniform is undoubtedly a concession to the taste 
of the country prevailing at that time. Whether 
the uniform is that of a Superintendent of Mines 
in Prussia or a dress designed for formal occa- 
sions we cannot know. I am inclined to regard 
it as a formal dress of his own design inasmuch 
as its colors are those of the family coat-of-arms.™ 


® Elementos de Orictognosia, 6 del conocimiento de los 
fosiles . . . la introduccién a la pasigrafia geolégica del 


Setior Baron de Humboldt, Mexico, 1805. 

% | owe this information to Baron Wilhelm von Hum- 
boldt in Mexico City who very kindly introduced me to a 
fine oil portrait of Alexander von Humboldt in his home. 
His painting may be by Carl von Steuben. 
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‘ James R. Lambdin (1807-1889) 


PorTRAIT (fig. 7). Owned by the American 
Philosophical Society. Painted in Berlin, 
1856, at the request of Alexander Dallas 
Bache and Henry D. Gilpin, both members 
of the American Philosophical Society. 
The portrait was presented to the Society 
on March 2, 1888. Photograph, Courtesy, 
American Philosophical Society. 


The origin of this striking portrait involves 
one of the important personalities of American 
sciertte; Alexander Dallas Bache, a great-grand- 
son 6F*Benjamin Franklin, physicist and educa- 
tor, Wh fiame is intimately associated with 
the Society and the National Academy of Sci- 
ences. ‘In 1856, when Bache was sitting for the 
artist_for his portrait, Lambdin proposed that 
he proceed to Europe in order to copy famous 
works of*art_for the Smithsonian Institution. 
A mémber of its Board of Regents, Bache suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the Board’s approval, sug- 
gesting at the same time that the artist do 
Humboldt’s portrait for the American Philo- 
sophical Society. Accordingly, its secretary, 
Henry D. Gilpin, the well-known Philadelphia 
jurist and former Attorney General of the United 
States; Wrote to.Peter D. Vroom, the American 
minister in Berlin, asking him “to further the 
object as*much as was in his power.’*® As 
Lambdin arrived in Berlin he presented a letter of 
introduction by Bache to Humboldt. ‘‘The por- 
trait,’ Lambdin wrote, ‘“‘was not finished for some 
time after my return home, and was never seen by 
Prof. Bache, who had fallen into bad health. . . . 
The portrait has been in the exhibitions at New 
York, Philadelphia and Washington but with 
these exceptions has never been out of my 
studio.”” The artist was eighty when the picture 
was purchased by the Society. 

Bache entertained toward Humboldt an ad- 
miration dating back to the year 1837. Engaged 
in a study of European education, and pursuing 
simultaneously his studies of the earth’s mag- 
netism, Bache arrived in December of that year 
in Berlin. 

“This morning,” Bache wrote on December 
5, “I went to see Baron Humboldt by appoint- 
ment. And spent nearly two hours during 
which the variety of ideas and subjects was 


*% Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc. 24: 406, 411, 417, 1887; 25: 
116, 120, 1888. 
38 The artist’s letter to Philip C. Grant, May 17, 1887. 


Amer. Phils. Soc. 


actually overwhelming and I left him with a 
head-ache.""* Later, on the occasion of a 
memorial tribute to Humboidt in New York, 
in 1859, Bache reported** “‘He (Humboldt) was 
delighted to speak of his visit to Philadelphia, 
and to keep his eye on the progress of that city, 
step by step, in population, expansion, science 
and literature. He loved to talk of the men he 
had met there, and of the greatness of the coun- 
try to which that city belonged. Humboldt 
was always ready for cooperation. You could 
never approach him without feeling that im- 
mediately." On the occasion of that visit in 
Berlin, Bache complained to Humboldt about 
certain failures of his magnetic instruments 
which prompted his host to introduce Bache to 
Enke, the director of the Berlin astronomical 
observatory, who managed to help Bache in 
his predicament. Sometime later Bache 
appointed superintendent of the U. S. Coast 
Survey, the future of which came to be jeopard- 
ized by the attacks of an influential politician in 
Washington. Its future, Bache recalled in 1859, 
was saved by the testimony which Humboldt 
and Francois Arago, the French physicist, sent 
upon his request. And when, in 1839, the 
American Philosophical Society resolved to rec- 
ommend the establishment of earth magnetic 
observation stations in the United States, Bache 
found good reason to remember that it was 
Humboldt who had succeeded in prompting the 
Royal Society of London to establish a network 
of such stations throughout the British empire. 
From this resulted the first truly international 
cooperative project in science.*” 

“Humboldt’s reputation was emphatically 
American. It was made on this continent. 
It was here, in the heart of the Andes, and the 
peak of Chimborazo that he found the true field 
for his genius—in exploration, geology, botany.” 
Such was Bache’s tribute at the memorial meet- 
ing in New York before a distinguished audience 
which included men like George Bancroft, 
Francis Lieber, the jurist of Columbia Univer- 
sity, and other prominent citizens.** 


was 


36 Merle M. Odgers, Alexander Dallas Bache, scientist 
and educator, 48, Phila., Univ. of Pennsylvania Press, 1947. 

37See Proc. Royal Society of London 3. Humboldt's 
letter to the Royal Society is preserved in its archives. 
For this service to earth magnetic studies Humboldt was 
honored by the Copley Medal of the Royal Society. 

% Tribute to the memory of Humboldt, New York, H. H. 
Lloyd & Co., 1859. 
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Emma Gaggiotti-Richards (1825-1912) 


PorRTRAIT (fig. 8). In the Collection of the 
Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. 
This canvas carries in the upper right hand 
corner the following inscription : 


Alexander von Humboldt 

geb. zu Berlin den 14.Sept. 1769 

nach dem Leben eben daselbst gemalt 
Maerz 1855 


Painted in March, 1855, the picture was 
acquired in the following year by William 
W. Corcoran for his art collection in 
Washington D. C. Photograph, Courtesy, 
Corcoran Gallery of Art. 


The Italian-born painter had acquired her 
reputation in London after she had followed her 
English husband to his home country. There 
her portraits were much sought after by the 
court and aristocracy. Following her husband's 
death she proceeded in 1854 to Berlin and pre- 
sented a letter of introduction to Humboldt. 
The octogenarian was charmed by her person- 
ality and good looks. She exhibited her pic- 
tures in his library and, after her departure for 
Paris, he wrote her several letters to which the 
artist responded with passionate devotion.” 

In a letter to her, dated June 18, 1856, Hum- 
boldt wrote : 


Your fame was celebrated in America. Our 
minister, Mr. de Gerolt, wrote me that the arrival 
of our portrait caused the ex-president, Mr. Fillmore, 
a friend of Gerolt’s, to give a party in your honor, 
and thanks to you somewhat in my honor too. 
After buying your work Mr. Corcoran invited all 
the art lovers. Brother Jonathan presented himself 


most amicably.” 


In the same year that these lines were written 
another American visitor came to pay his re- 
spects: Bayard Taylor, the traveler and pub- 
licist from New York. From his facile pen 
we have this vivid description of the aging 


Humboldt :*! 


The first impression made by Humboldt’s face 
was that of a broad and genial humanity. His 
massive brow, heavy with the gathered wisdom 
of nearly a century, bent forward and overhung 
his chest like a ripe ear of corn, but as,you looked 
below it, a pair of clear blue eyes, almost as bright 
and steady as a child’s, met your own. I had 


ee \ 

® Varnhagen von Ense reported in 1856 seeing pictures 
of the artist in Humboldt’s library and hearing him praise 
her talents warmly. (Letters of Alexander von Humboldt to 
Varnhagen von Ense, 264, London, Triibner & Co., 1860.) 
See also Rudolf Borch, Alexander von Humboldt, 364, Berlin, 
Druckhaus Tempelhof, 1948. 

“ Humboldt Papers. Amer. Philos. Soc. 

4t Bayard Taylor, At home and abroad, chap. XXIX, 
New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1886. 


approached him with a natural feeling of reverence, 
but in five minutes I found that I loved him, and 
could talk with him as freely as with a friend of my 
own age. ... 

I was most surprised by the youthful character 
of his face. I knew that he had been frequently 
indisposed during the year, and had been told that 
he was beginning to show the marks of his extreme 
age, but I should not have suspected him of being 
over seventy-five. His wrinkles were few and 
small, and his skin had a smoothness and delicacy 
rarely seen in old men. His hair, although snow- 
white, was still abundant, his step slow but firm, 
and his manner active almost to restlesness. He 
slept but four hours out of the twenty-four, read 
and replied to his daily rain of letters, and suffered 
no single occurrence of the least interest in any part 
of the world to escape his attention. He talked 
rapidly, with the greatest apparant ease, never 
hesitating for a word, whether in English or German, 
and in fact, seemed to be unconscious which language 
he was using, as he changed five or six times in the 
course of the conversation. He did not remain in his 
chair more than ten minutes at a time, frequently 
getting up and walking about the room, now and 
then pointing to a picture or opening a book to 
illustrate some remark. 

After showing me some of Hildebrand’s water- 
color drawings, he returned to his seat and began 
to converse about American affairs, with which he 
seemed to be entirely familiar. He spoke with 
great admiration of Colonel Frémont, whose defeat 
he profoundly regretted. He also spoke of our 
authors, and inquired particularly after Washington 
Irving whom he had once seen. 

““You have traveled much, and seen many ruins,” 
said Humboldt, as he gave me his hand again, 
‘“‘now you have seen one more.” ‘‘Not a ruin,” | 
could not help replying, “but a pyramid.”’ For 
I had pressed the hand which had touched those of 
Frederick the Great, of Forster, the companion of 
Captain Cook, of Klopstock and Schiller, of Pitt, 
Napoleon, Josephine, the Marshals of the Empire, 
Jefferson, Hamilton, Wieland, Herder, Goethe, 
Cuvier, La Place, Gay-Lussac, Beethoven, Walter 
Scott— in short, of every great man whom Europe 
had produced for three-quarter’s of a century 
I have never seen so sublime an example of old 
ONE6 ees 


Less naturalistic than the Peale and Wight 
portraits, this picture is clearly the work of an 
artist accustomed to please with a_ polished 
treatment of her subject. Decorations, as 
shown here, to which Humboldt once referred 
as his “tinsel hieroglyphics’’ were hardly ever 
worn by him, and while he owned dozens, in- 
cluding the Grand Officer's badge of the Legion 
of Honor, he was actually seen only twice wear- 
ing medals on the occasion of official functions 


at court. 
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Moses Wight (1827-1895) 


PorTRAIT (fig. 9). Owned by the Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston. Oil painting bearing 
the inscription on the back of the canvas: 
“Portrait of Baron von Humboldt/ painted 
in his 82nd year/M. Wight/Berlin, Feb. 
1852." It is also signed and dated in the 
lower right of its front ‘‘M. Wight pt. 
Berlin, 1852." The artist bequeathed this 
portrait to the Museum of Fine Arts in 
Boston in June, 1895. Photograph, Cour- 
tesy, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


The portrait and genre painter from Boston 
took great pride in the fact that this picture had 
been his first portrait. He probably always 
remembered the curious circumstances which 
preceded this work. Equipped with a letter of 
introduction to Humboldt by Edward Everett 
from Boston, the artist called upon Daniel 
Dewey Barnard, the American minister in 
Berlin, presumably to enlist his aid in arranging 
for a sitting by Humboldt. The diplomat in- 
sisted that the artist render proof of his talent 
by claiming that it would never do for him to 
approach so famous a man as Humboldt with 
this request.“ Thereupon Moses Wight re- 
turned with his easel and colors doing Barnard’s 
portrait who was so delighted with the result 
that he proceeded to notify Humboldt. When 
the artist called on the savant, Humboldt ac- 
ceded readily to the request after lengthy and 
happy reminiscences of his visit in the United 
States. 

The painter occupied a modest studio poorly 
furnished with a borrowed easel and a few chairs. 
Humboldt appeared punctually at each ap- 


#Wm. W. Wight, The Wights, 191, Milwaukee, 1890. 


pointed hour, arriving by coach and accompanied 
by his valet Seifert who, after attending his 
master upstairs, left the studio to wait in the 
courtyard below. The allotted hour and a half 
over, Humboldt would rise instantly at Seilert's 
knock at the door and take leave. ‘‘Few 
painters,” Tuckerman commented, “‘perhaps are 
more alive to the importance, not to say neces- 
sity, of having all things in readiness against the 
arrival of a patron than Mr. Wight, and he in- 
variably held pallet and brush in hand and as 
invariably began his deliniations the moment 
the baron was seated.”’ 

As it turned out the portrait was so successful 
that leading artists in Berlin, like the sculptor 
Rauch and the painter Cornelius, came to see 
Wight congratulating him in glowing terms. 
No sooner had the news spread when hundreds 
flocked to Wight’s studio which could barely 
accommodate this continuous stream of visitors. 
This interest evoked an appeal for public ex- 
hibition at the Art Union where thousands came 
to look at the portrait. Soon after it was sent 
to the United States where an enterprising pub- 
lisher, Gaupilt & Sons in New York, had the 
portrait engraved by Schoff. The artist obliged 
the Longfellow Literary Club of Portland, 
Maine, and the American Antiquarian Society 
of Worcester, Massachusetts, with copies. The 
University Museum at Harvard also owns a copy 
which was donated in 1910. 

For naturalistic treatment Wight’s portrait 
of the octogenarian is unique when compared 
with the paintings by Lambdin and Gaggiotti- 
Richards. The eyes have the same searching 


expression so vividly rendered by Charles Willson 
Peale fourty-eight years previously. 
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by the American Philosophical Society 


There are no records at present which could 
tell us who the photographer was and when this 
picture might have been taken. Early photo- 
graphs of this type were none too common in the 
forties of the last century, particularly in Berlin, 
where this picture must have been taken judging 
by the high decoration. It is undoubtedly one 
conferred on Humboldt by his friend and patron, 
king Friedrich Wilhelm IV, in the forties. Such 
an approximate date would also be indicated by 
the face. 

The print was purchased by the author many 
years ago from a book dealer in Washington, 
D. C., who claimed that it came from the 
Matthew B. Brady collection. However, the 
famous American photographer Brady can 
hardly be credited with the picture as he is not 
known to have photographed in Europe. A 
search for a negative in the Photographic Rec- 
ords Division in the Library of Congress failed 
to yield any further information. 


|PROC. AMER, PHIL. SOC, 
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THE MANUSCRIPTS OF C. S. RAFINESQUE (1783-1840) 


CHARLES BOEWE 


Assistant Professor of English, University of Pennsylvania 


Since 1952 the Library of the American 
Philosophical Society has had custody of more 
than 250 manuscripts in the hand of Con- 
stantine Samuel Rafinesque, the most contro- 
versial figure in the history of natural science 
in America. Within the past few years Rafi- 
nesque has been labeled ‘‘an arrant lunatic’! 
by one botanist, the “greatest field botanist 
of his time’ by one historian, and the only 
American naturalist “who might clearly be 
called a titan’’* by a botanist turned publicist, 
while the man who did most to restore Rafi- 
nesque’s reputation in botany sadly admitted 
that his ‘‘work is, on the whole, eminently 
worthy of severe criticism.’’* Awareness of the 
extent of Rafinesque’s contribution to botany 
began to emerge only in recent years in the 
scholarship of the late E. D. Merrill and the late 
Francis W. Pennell, and his contribution to the 
other natural sciences is still only partially 
understood. But whatever may be the final 
position of Rafinesque in the history of science, 
his whole career is of interest to historians of 
American culture because of its scope if not its 
depth, and because during the years of his 
activity in the United States (1802-1805 and 
1815-1840) he traveled widely and was in corres- 
pondence with many of the public figures of 
the day. 

He himself was an astonished witness to the 
variety of his activities; writing in his auto- 
biography (1836), he observed : 


Versatility of talents and of professions, is not 
uncommon in America; but those which I have 
exhibited . . . may appear to exceed belief: and 
yet it is a positive fact that in knowledge I have 
been a Botanist, Naturalist, Geologist, Geographer, 
Historian, Poet, Philosopher, Philologist, Economist, 

! Quatre, Henricus [pseud. ], Rafinesque: a concrete case, 
Archivio Botanico 24: 16, 1948. 

* Dupre, Huntly, Rafinesque in Lexingion, 1819-1826, 
84, Lexington, Bur Press, 1945. 

3 Peattie, Donald Culross, Green laurels, 263, New York, 
Simon and Schuster, 1936. 

* Merrill, E. D., Rafinesque’s publications from the 
standpoint of world botany, Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc. 87: 
119, 1943. 


Philanthropist. ... By profession a Traveller, 
Merchant, Manufacturer, Collector, Improver, Pro- 
fessor, Teacher, Surveyor, Draftsman, Architect, 
Engineer, Pulmist, Author, Editor, Bookseller, 
Librarian, Secretary . . . and I hardly know my- 
self what I may not become as yet. . . .° 


His personal acquaintances numbered naturalists 
like Benjamin Smith Barton, William Bartram, 
and Samuel Latham Mitchill; botanists like 
William Darlington, Amos Eaton, David Hosack, 
Henry Muhlenberg, Thomas Nuttall, and John 
Torrey; zoologists like John James Audubon, 
John Godman, Charles Lesueur, Thomas Say, 
and Alexander Wilson; and men of affairs like 
Thomas Jefferson, DeWitt Clinton, William 
Maclure, Edward Livingston, Joel R. Poinsett, 
and Henry Clay. In addition, he regularly 
dispatched scientific letters to Europe: to 
DeCandolle in Switzerland, Ferrara in Sicily, 
Bertoloni in Italy, Swainson in England, and 
Cuvier in France, to mention only a few. 

The present writer, having been interested 
since 1954 in the career of Rafinesque, has 
projected a modern critical biography of this 
puzzling personality. Since there is already 
a good bibliography of his published works 
listing 939 items,’ and since several of his rare 
printings have lately been reproduced by photo- 
lithography,* the time also seems ripe to bring 
together a selection of Rafinesque’s letters.* 


5A life of travels, 148, Philadelphia, printed for the 
author, 1836. 

* The only full-length biography is the undocumented 
one by Richard Ellsworth Call, The life and writings of 
Rafinesquz, Louisville, Filson Club, 1895. 

7 Fitzpatrick, T. J., Refinesque: a sketch of his life with 
bibliography, Des Moines, The Historical Department of 
lowa, 1911. 

8 Ichthyologia Ohiensis, Annals of nature, The good book 
and amenities of nature, Autikon botanikon, Sylva telluriana, 
A life of travels, New flora of North America, Western Min- 
erva, The world or instability. 

* The principal locations of letters now in print are: 
Betts, Edwin M., The correspondence between Constan- 
tine Samuel Rafinesque and Thomas Jefferson, Proc. A mer. 
Philos. Soc. 87: 368-380, 1944; Call, op. cit.; McAllister, 
Ethel, Amos Eaton, Philadelphia, Univ. of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1941; Montgomery, Thomas L., Correspondence of 
C. S. Rafinesque and Professor William Wagner, Science 
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Such a volume, whatever its value in making 
Rafinesque’s career less enigmatic, will be of 
use to those engaged in the study of his cor- 
respondents, many of whom have a greater 
claim to recognition than he. The purpose of 
this note is to give a brief sketch of the Rafi- 
nesque Papers in the American Philosophical 
Society Library, some indication of holdings 
elsewhere, and some remarks on what is known 
about the dispersal Rafinesque’s papers 
following his death. 


of 


I 


When Rafinesque died in 1840—legend has 
it in a garret on Race Street, in Philadelphia— 
the executors of his elaborate will were enjoined 
to offer his manuscripts and natural history 
collections to the Muséum d'Histoire Naturelle 
in Paris, or to other institutions that would 
assume the obligation of publishing the manu- 
scripts." Apparently the executors—or Dr. 
James who took charge—made no 
attempt to carry out the provisions of the will, 
for a broadside soon appeared offering ‘‘for sale 
cheap” the ‘“‘valuable books”’ of ‘‘the late Pro- 
fessor Rafinesque.’"' The sale conducted in 
Lord's auction rooms was wholly a fiasco. After 
paying the expenses of the funeral and after 


Mease, 


hiring N. W. Robertson to clean and arrange 
the books and P. Maguire and John Gilfillan 
to cart eight loads of books, minerals, and shells 
to the auction rooms, the executors found the 


total income from the sale ($131.42) plus 


Rafinesque’s other assets insufficient to meet 
the costs they had incurred. The estate was 
indebted to the executors for $13.43." 

The exact manner in which Rafinesque’s 
effects were distributed can now be only hazily 
surmised. The library which he had valued 
in 1832 at $1,250 apparently went in part, along 
with a lot of old clothes, to C. C. Mackey for 
$22.29. The only suggestion of what happened 
n.s. 11: 449-451, 1900; Perkins, Samuel E., III, Letters 
by Rafinesque to Dr. Short in the Filson Club archives, 
Fil. Club His. Quar. 12: 200-239, 1938; Rodgers, Andrew 
Denny, III, John Torrey, Princeton, Princeton Univ. 
Press, 1942; Smallwood, William M., Natural history and 
the American mind, New York, Columbia Univ. 
1941. 

The will is printed in full in Call, op. cit. It was 
first brought to light and discussed in connection with 
the executors’ return by Thomas Meehan in the Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger, February 19, 1891. 

" Reproduced in Fitzpatrick, op. cit., as plate I. 

2 Pennell, Francis W., The life and work of Rafinesque, 
Transylvania College Bull. 15: 10-70, 1942. 
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to his manuscripts, either published or un- 
published, is that a parcel of manuscript books 
brought $5.00. At any rate, in 1842, when he 
was preparing his notice of Rafinesque’s zoo- 
logical work, Professor S. S. Haldeman indicated 
that he was in possession of some of the un- 
published manuscripts and drawings’ and that 
C. A. Poulson, who had translated Rafinesque’s 
Monographie des coquilles bivalves et fluviatiles de 
la riviére Ohio (1820), had others. It may be 
that both of them bought unrecorded lots of 
manuscripts in the 1840 sale. Or it may be 
that all of these are understood as part of the 
manuscript books sold for $5.00, or even that 
they were sorted out of the parcel of “‘waste 
paper’ which Lewis Bebe bought for $20.25. 
So far, no information has turned up concerning 
Poulson’s manuscripts, but we do know a good 
deal about Haldeman’s. 

For instance, the manuscript of the Walam 
Olum, the epic creation legend and migration 
record of the Lenape Indians which Rafinesque 
had obtained in 1822 from a mysterious Dr. 
Ward," passed from Haldeman, it seems likely, 
into the hands of Brantz Mayer, a founder of 
the Maryland Historical Society, from whose 
family Daniel G. Brinton later obtained it.'® 
It is now in the Brinton Memorial Library of 
the University of Pennsylvania Museum. Prob- 
ably the largest part of Professor Haldeman’s 
manuscripts made up the group which he pre- 
sented on November 13, 1849, to the Academy 
of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia; some, how- 
ever, remained in his family and were later given 
the Academy by his grandson, Mr. Guy K. 
Haldeman of Philadelphia. With the exception 
of a few papers having special botanical interest, 
these were transferred to the American Philo- 
sophical Society Library in two groups, one in 
1943 and the other in 1952, and the present 
collection was further enriched by the addition 
of Rafinesque letters which had been given the 
Academy by members of the Rawle family in 
1940. We have hints of several other Rafi- 
nesque documents that passed through the 
hands of S. S. Haldeman and found lodging 
elsewhere, or have not since been discovered. 


3 Notice of the zoological writings of the late C. S. 
Rafinesque, Amer. Jour. Sci., 1st series, 42: 280-291, 1842. 

‘4 Weer, Paul, History of the Walam Olum manuscript 
and painted records, in Walam Olum, 243-268, Indianap- 
olis, Indiana Historical Society, 1954. 

18 The Lendpé and their legends, 162-163, Philadelphia, 
D. G. Brinton, 1885. 
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In the 1881 sale catalogue of the library of 
Professor Haldeman, item 563 lists: ‘‘Rafi- 
nesque’s Mpt. Synglosson. Fifth book of Vo- 
cabularies in all the Languages of Asia, Africa, 
Europe, and Polynesia. Folio, half sheep. 
Phila., 1832." In a contemporary hand is the 
notation that it brought $1.75. Rafinesque 
compiled six such word lists in the course of his 
philological studies ;* what has happened to the 
other five is unknown, but this particular volume 
is now in the library of Lehigh University, 
having been accessioned there in 1882. 

Other bits of information concerning Professor 
Haldeman’s manuscripts have recently come 
to light. One, a letter written by W. G. Binney, 
indicates that in 1860 Isaac Lea, the Philadel- 
phia conchologist and publisher, had Rafinesque 
“tracings” of shells, at least one of which 
Binney says “is entirely satisfactory.""" An- 
other is a letter to Haldeman from the naturalist 
and Lutheran minister, John G. Morris, who 
says he will ‘“‘make bold to ask you whether 
among yr Rafinesque rubbish you have not 
something more relating to [Indian] mounds” ; 
and he goes on to suggest that such material 
will be greatly appreciated by the Royal Society 
of Northern Antiquaries at Copenhagen, of 
which Rafinesque himself had been a member. 


It is entirely possible that Haldeman shipped 


off a parcel to Copenhagen, as suggested. The 
same letter offers another clue when Morris 
asks Haldeman whether he has heard of the 
death of J. N. Nicollet, and wonders ‘“‘what will 
now become of the papers you kindly gave him 
on these subjects?’'* What did happen to them 
we can only guess. Some of Nicollet’s journals 
are in the Library of Congress; it is possible 
that thy will give a hint. Since a Rafinesque 
manuscript titled ‘Outlines of a General History 
of America” is also in the Library of Congress 
and is the kind of thing Nicollet was interested 
in, it is possible that there is a connection be- 
tween them. Also in Washington, in the Li- 
brary of the Smithsonian Institution, are ten of 
Rafinesque’s field notebooks. The information 
turned up quite gratuitously, recorded on the 
flyleaf of a book now in the library of the Uni- 


‘6 As one of eight categories of unpublished historical 
manuscripts, Rafinesque listed: “‘Synglosson, or compared 
examination of all languages and nations, 6 books, begun 
1825." The American Nations, no. 1: 42, 1836. 

'7 Binney to S. S. Haldeman, May 11, 1860. By per- 
mission of the owner, Mr. Guy K. Haldeman. 

'8 Morris to S. S. Haldeman, September 26, 1843. By 
permission of the owner, Mr. Guy K. Haldeman. 
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versity of Virginia, that these notebooks were 
presented to the Smithsonian by J. C. Brevoort. 
They, too, likely passed through the hands of 
either Haldeman or Poulson. 

Morris was not alone in considering 
nesque’s collections little better than trash. 
Elias Durand, who purchased Rafinesque's 
herbarium from Dr. Mease sometime after 
Rafinesque’s death, wrote that “it was truly a 
dunghill, from the circumstance that it had 
remained three years in a stable garret, where 
a numerous colony of rats found it a convenient 
hiding and breeding place. It required indeed 
a botanical zeal equal to mine to consent [to | 
transfering to a decent house 6 cart-loads of 
that prodigious mass of corruption.’ Durand 
shoveled his purchase, for which he had paid 
the $45 storage bill, into an obscure cellar, 
as he put it, and there by candlelight spent an 
entire winter picking it over to see what he could 
salvage. None of the specimens which he 
saved went into his own herbarium, which 
eventually found its way to Paris, but a few 
did pass to William Darlington and are still 
in the Darlington Herbarium in West Chester, 
Pennsylvania. Since there is also a Rafinesque 
manuscript, “Notes on Natural History, 1808 
1817,” at West Chester, in the Chester County 
Historical Society, one wonders whether this 
was once part of the six cart-loads of corruption, 
and whether there were other manuscripts which 
Durand destroyed. 

Because recent interest has focused on Rafi- 
nesque as botanist and because most of his own 
acquaintances were either professional or ama- 
teur botanists, little attention has been paid 
to other manuscripts of his which would be 
extremely interesting if they could be recovered. 
During his own lifetime, Rafinesque had extraor- 
dinarily | bad luck about losing his papers. 
Shipwrecked November 3, 1815, on his second 
trip to America, he lost the accumulations of the 
previous eleven years’ work in Sicily, including 
manuscripts, his herbarium, his library, draw- 
ings, maps, and collections of minerals. Only 
some proofs of botanical figures were saved, 
and these are now at the New York Botanical 
Garden. Most of the lost manuscripts dealt 


Rafi- 


% Durand to Charles Wilkins Short, June 4, 1856. 
Letter given in full by Francis W. Pennell, How Durand 
acquired Rafinesque’s herbarium, Bartonia, no. 23: 43-46, 
1944-1945. 


*” Chase, Agnes, The Durand herbarium, Bartonia, no. 
17: 40-45, 1935. 
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with natural science, a few of which he was able 
to rewrite. He even planned to make capital 
of the misfortune by writing ‘“The Shipwreck of a 
Naturalist,’ but he never accomplished this. 
Yet, only six years later, he issued from Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, proposals to publish a new 
batch of articles by subscription. Among inter- 
esting offerings outside the area of natural 
science” were essays on political harmony, a 
plan for public education, a dissertation on the 
languages of modern Europe, the laws of prosody, 
three short stories, and numerous poems.” 
Apparently most of these, save a few of the poems 
which appeared in the: Western Minerva in its 
short one-issue existence, have been lost. 

By 1824 Rafinesque had numerous unpub- 
lished manuscripts of a philological or ethno- 
logical character, as he indicated in a list he sent 
to Thomas Jefferson.“ Some of these may be 
among the papers of this nature in the American 
Philosophical Society Library. Certainly others 
have been lost; Rafinesque says he sent a 240- 
page manuscript on ‘‘the materials yet existing 
for the history of the nations and tribes of 
America before Columbus” in 1825 to the 
“‘Academy of Science’ in Boston, and when it 
was declined requested that the manuscript be 


deposited at the American Antiquarian Society, 


of which he was a member. He adds that his 
wishes were not carried out, and the manuscript 
was lost.”*> However, there is such a manuscript 
in the American Antiquarian Society today, 
though not so lengthy as the one Rafinesque 
described. 

Papers like these are not without value despite 
their author’s eccentric notions about American 
antiquities. Yet, far more valuable, if only 
they could be located are the collections he made 
of contemporary historical material. He men- 
tions in his autobiography that in 1832: “I 
began an Autography and Iconography of 
learned men, my friends or correspondents.”’ 
And he casually remarks that the same year 
he continued with the “great manuscript work 
of Illustrations to all my travels and researches 


* Rafinesque, Circular address on botany and zoology, 
2-)7, Philadelphia, printed for the author, 1816. 

* All the projected but unpublished scientific works are 
discussed by E. D. Merrill in Index Rafinesquianus, 40-43, 
Jamaica Plain, Arnold Arboretum of Harvard Univ., 1949. 

% Proposals to publish by subscription a selection of the 
miscellaneous works and essays of C. S. Rafinesque, Lexing- 
ton, 1821. 

* Betts, op. cit., 377-379. 

25 The American Nations, no. 1: 42, 1836. 
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containing 3000 figures and maps in 30 volumes 
or Portfolios. "26 These materials may or 
may not be identical with another collection 
which he alluded to four years later; he had then, 
he said, in addition to 6,000 pages of excerpts 
from authors on history, ‘‘iconographic illustra- 
tions, maps, plans, monuments, views, portraits, 
alphabets, symbols, implements, costumes 
&e. This tellurian iconography, chiefly 
American, consists already in ten great books or 
portfolios; having little hope to be enabled to 
publish them, | wish they might be deposited 
in a great public library, where they might be 
consulted.’’"?? How one echoes the wish that 
they had been! But it is to be feared that they 
went to swell the mass of waste paper that 
Lewis Bebe bought in 1840 or the six cart-loads 
of corruption that Elias Durand brought home 
to his cellar a few years later. 


II 


It is proper that as Philadelphia was the 
center of Rafinesque’s operations for a longer 
period of time than any other city, it today 
contains the bulk of his literary remains. Cam- 
bridge has the most nearly complete set of his 
published writings, thanks largely to the col- 
lecting zeal of Charles Sprague Sargent, who 
built up a comprehensive botanical library for 
the Arnold Arboretum, and whose enthusiasm 
for Rafinesque led him to rip sheets out of whole 
shelves of (now) rare periodicals.2* Most of 
Rafinesque’s hundreds of publications are com- 
paratively scarce in other research centers, 
though Lyman Draper acquired a surprising 
number of them for the Wisconsin 
Society in Madison. 


Historical 
The University of Kansas 
Library, since its acquisition in 1953 of more 
than fifteen tons of books and manuscripts in 
the collection assembled by T. J. Fitzpatrick, 
Rafinesque’s bibliographer, now has an enviable 
group of published works and manuscripts. And 
Transylvania College, where Rafinesque was for 
seven years a professor, appropriately has both 
books and manuscripts. These are the principal 
depositories. 

The largest single collection of original manu- 
scripts is that belonging to the Academy of 
Natural Sciences and now on deposit at the 

26 A life of travels, 101. 

27 The American Nations, no. 1: 17, 1836. 

Harvard’s Rafinesque items are discussed by E. D. 
Merrill, C. S. Rafinesque, with notes on his publications 
in the Harvard libraries, Harvard Lib. Bull. 2: 5-21, 1948. 
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American Philosophical Society. Some of these 
are long lists of plant names, both those copied 
from the works of others and Rafinesque’s own. 
Many are manuscripts of articles, some of which 
were published (in The Medical Repository and 
The Saturday Evening Post, for example) and 
others, such as one written in defense of the 
Cherokee Indians sometime in the 1830's, ap- 
parently not. Also unpublished are essays on 
the harmonies of nature, on a ‘‘Felician Society,” 
on three systems of social life, and a seventy-two 
page book of lectures on various subjects which 
Rafinesque gave during his tenure at Transyl- 
vania. These neatly written pages include his 
introductory lecture on knowledge, six lectures 
on the science of botany, one on the relation of 
botany to the other natural sciences, two lec- 
tures on materia medica, one on phrenology, and 
another on the human mind. Among the papers 
in the Library is one short account of Rafi- 
nesque’s scientific travels from 1800 to 1832, 
an early (1816) advertisement for one of his 
banking schemes, a short poem, and a long 
dissertation (in French) on the origin of the 
Negro race. There is also a lengthy notebook 
dated 1839 with the provocative title: “Book 
43d or Z. Y. Materials for the history of the 
American nations’’—possibly a remnant of his 
Iconography. There are also numerous per- 
sonal letters both to and from Rafinesque, and 
an interesting exchange of letters with his 
daughter, Emilia. In addition there are photo- 
graphic copies of ten long scientific letters written 
to A. P. DeCandolle (which Rafinesque also 
published) and nine of more or less personal 
nature, the originals of which are in the Archives 
du Conservatoire de Genéve. Among other 
letters to and from men of science are those be- 
tween Rafinesque and Lewis D. Von Schweinitz, 
and a great number between Rafinesque and 
Zaccheus Collins. Some of the latter relate to 
Rafinesque’s lawsuit against the Collins estate. 

In the Historical Society of Pennsylvania are 
more letters of Rafinesque and Collins, as well 
as other letters and documents which reveal 
more of the details of the lawsuit. Here, too, 
are letters to J. R. Poinsett, Elijah F. Penny- 
packer, Governor William Marcy, and John 
Torrey, among others. Torrey, a lifelong friend, 
illustrates how scattered are the materials for 
the biography of Rafinesque. So far Rafinesque- 
Torrey letters have turned up at the Academy 
of Natural Sciences, the American Philosophical 
Society, the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
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the University of Kansas, and at Yale University, 
while the largest group of forty-seven letters 
is at the New York Botanical Garden. Probably 
others are fugitive. 

The University of Kansas has several philo- 
logical manuscripts, one of Rafinesque’s travel 
journals and Fitzpatrick’s transcripts of three 
others, and a number of letters, the most in- 
teresting of which perhaps is a four-page offer to 
George IV of Britain of secrets Rafinesque 
thought well worth that monarch’s personal 
attention. So far as is known the King did not 
reply. Transylvania College has numerous docu- 
ments relating to Rafinesque’s professorship, 
as well as memoranda which he prepared as 
Secretary to the Faculty, and the. records he 
kept as Librarian of that institution. It has 
also a number of his poems; one, titled “La 
Cassandra di Lycophrone. Poema Oscuro,” 


consists of several hundred unnumbered pages. 
Other items of interest are a fifteen-page docu- 
ment titled ‘‘Memorie letterarie,”’ and thirty-two 
pages on 
vita.” 
There is no reason to suppose that this brief 
account covers all the extant Rafinesque manu- 


the ‘‘Arte di bene amministrare le 


scripts. Many must be preserved in Europe, 
especially in Sicily, where no search has yet 
been made; and there are probably many more 
also in this country. It has been possible in 
some instances to trace documents by tracking 
down the letters of persons Rafinesque is known 
to have corresponded with. A striking example 
of this concerns DeWitt Clinton, who early 
befriended the young foreigner. Throughout 
his life Rafinesque spoke admiringly of his 
friend Governor Clinton, and in one place 
mentioned having had a letter of introduction 
from him. So far no original letter from Clinton 
to Rafinesque has appeared, but a draft of a 
letter written in 1816 by Clinton commending 
Rafinesque’s knowledge of natural science is in 
the DeWitt Clinton Collection at Columbia 
University, and along with it are drafts of two 
other hitherto unrecorded letters to Rafinesque. 
Similarly, Rafinesque was long an intimate friend 
of the British ichthyologist William Swainson, 
and traveled with him in Sicily. It appears 
that their correspondence continued to the year 
of Rafinesque’s death and was kept up even 
after Swainson settled in Australia. In the 
Linnean Society of London are fifty-three letters 
which Rafinesque wrote Swainson, ranging in 
date from 1809 to 1840, and dated from Palermo, 
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New York, Lexington, and Philadelphia. It is 
possible to reconstruct the substance of Rafi- 
nesque’s 1833 lecture at the Troy, New York, 
Court House on “The Instability of Nature’’— 
apparently the first public expression of the 
subject of his book-length evolutionary poem, 
The World or Instability (1836)—because the 
notebook of a student who heard the lecture 
is preserved at the Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute. And we can learn much about 
Rafinesque’s publishing ventures, his marketing 
of the proprietary nostrum Pulmel, and some- 
thing of his Divitial Institution or Six Per 
Cent Savings Bank, from the ‘‘Day-Book of 
C. S. Rafinesque, 1832 to 1834’ which is pre- 
served at the Library Company of Philadelphia. 
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In addition to those institutions already 
mentioned, it is known that one or more original 
documents is at each of the following: Maryland 
Historical Society, Syracuse University, Uni- 
versity of Virginia, Colonial Williamsburg, 
University of North Carolina, Massachusetts 
Historical Society, New York Academy of 
Science, New York Public Library, Lloyd 
Library, the Filson Club, and the Wagner 
Institute. It is hoped that this notice will 
bring other documents to light.” 

* 1] wish to thank Mrs. Gertrude D. Hess, Assistant 
Librarian of the American Philosophical Society Library, 
and Mrs. Venia T. Phillips, Librarian of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, for their generous aid 
in the preparation of this account. 
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WILLIAM SuHort’s election to the American 
Philosophical Society in 1804 brought into its 
membership a man whose distinction as a 
scholar, diplomat, and financier was recognized 
by outstanding contemporaries from George 
Washington to John Quincy Adams. After 
Short adopted Philadelphia as his home in 1802, 
his fellow citizens came to cherish the quiet in- 
tellectual contributions of this Virginian who 
had been a founder of Phi Beta Kappa at the 
College of William and Mary and who had con- 
sorted with the French philosophes of the ancien 
régime. He lived in French boarding houses, 
like that of Madame Suard at 70 Walnut Street, 
as long as they retained their fashionable clien- 
tele and excellent cuisine; but in 1830 he moved 
to a fine house which he had bought at 145 
Walnut Street, whose grounds extended to 
Washington Square and Stanwick Street. Be- 
sides service on various committees of the Philo- 
sophical Society, he was the President of the 
American Colonization Society for the last dec- 
ade of his life. 

Although he did not bequeath anything to the 
American Philosophical Society upon his death 
in 1849, Short’s contributions during his lifetime 
include some of the Society’s unique possessions. 
Besides a number of rare books, the principal of 
these were : Thomas Sully’s portrait of Jefferson, 
commissioned by Short; Houdon’s bust of Con- 
dorcet, given to Short by the Duchesse de la 
Rochefoucauld; and lead impressions of the 
medals struck for the United States in France 
between the American Revolution and 1792. 

Purchase in 1952 of the extensive Short-La 
Rochefoucauld Correspondence is, therefore, a 
most fitting example of the American Philo- 
sophical Society’s constructive programme of 
acquiring new materials and of furthering re- 
search on the contributions of its former promi- 
nent members. This collection comprises 230 
pieces between 1790 and 1837, of which all but 
about a dozen are letters between William Short 
and Charlotte-Alexandrine, Duchesse de la 
Rochefoucauld. Aside from the association- 
interest which this correspondence has for the 


Society, it has very real importance as a first- 
hand account of the events of Revolutionary 
France. As the Duchesse’s husband Was the 
colleague and near-equal of Major-General the 
Marquis de la Fayette, her letters have especial 
significance. And finally, the period of the 
Short-La Rochefoucauld letters dealt with in 
this essay represent years of an unhappy love 
affair between William and the little Duchesse 
whose romantic appeal is undeniable. 

When Thomas Jefferson became Minister to 
France in March of 1785, he had been already 
for eight months co-Treaty Commissioner at 
Paris with Benjamin Franklin and John Adams. 
By the middle of October, 1785, he had estab- 
lished a legation in the comfortable and elegant 
Hétel de Langéac near the Grille de Chaillot. 
Furthermore, he had provided himself with a 
capable staff, chief of whom was his private 
secretary, William Short.! 

Twenty-four years younger than the Minister, 
Short was a Virginian of twenty-six whose associ- 
ation with Jefferson was so close that Jefferson 
referred to him as his ‘‘adopted son,”’ although 
this phrase had no legal basis. They were 
family connections, in the familiar, Virginian 
sense, inasmuch as Short was the nephew of 
Henry and Robert Skipwith, each of whom had 
married half-sisters of Mrs. Martha Wayles 
Jefferson. In 1777 Short had placed himself 
under Jefferson's direction, following his sugges- 
tions in choice of readings and curricula at the 
College of William and Mary’ so well that he 


‘Dumas Malone, Thomas Jefferson and the Rights of 
Man, 8-11, 19-20, Boston, Little, Brown, 1951; Howard C. 
Rice, L'’Hétel de Langéac, Jefferson's Paris residence . . ., 
1785-1789, p. 11, Paris, H. Lefebvre, 1947. 

2 Thomas Jefferson to John Trumbull, Paris, 1 June, 
1789; John Trumbull, Autobiography, reminiscences and 
letters, 156, New Haven, 1841; Short Family Chart, Short 
Papers, Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. (here- 
after cited as Short Papers, DLC). See also George G. 
Shackelford, William Short, Jefferson’s Adopted Son, 
1758-1849, an unprinted doctoral dissertation, University 
of Virginia, 1955 (hereafter cited as Shackelford, William 
Short), 47-48, 535-540. Cf. La Fayette as Washington's 
“adoptive son” in Louis Gottschalk, Lafayette between the 
American and the French Revolution, 1783-1789, 2, Chicago, 
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Fic. 1. 


William Short, with the Temple of Paestum in 
the background. Painted by Rembrandt Peale in 
1806. Courtesy, College of William and Mary. 


became a founder of Phi Beta Kappa.’ He 
entered upon a practice of law that numbered 
his teacher George Wythe as a sponsor and 
Jefferson as a client,‘ and he gained election to 
the Virginia Executive Council of State at the 
unusually early age of twenty-four. His career 
had been conspicuously successful up to 1784, 
and some of his contemporaries considered him 
more highly than they did such other young 
lawyers as James Monroe and John Marshall.® 


While it is obvious that Jefferson’s patronage 


Univ. of Chicago Press, 1950 (hereafter cited as Gott- 
schalk, Lafayette between Revolutions). 

* Shackelford, William Short, 25-45; Lyon G. Tyler, 
The original records of Phi Beta Kappa, William and Mary 
College Quarterly, 1st ser. 4: 214-241, April, 1896. 

* William Short to Thomas Jefferson, Richmond, [c. 10] 
March, 1784; The Papers of Thomas Jefferson, edited by 
Julian P. Boyd and others, 7: 17-18, Princeton, 1950 .. . 
(hereafter cited as Papers of Jefferson). See also Shackel- 
ford, William Short, 53—56. 

5 Shackelford, William Short, 51, 61-62, 69,75. Chief of 
those who so evaluated Short was his, Marshall’s and 
Monroe's contemporary William Nelson, who was sub- 
sequently Judge of the Federal District Court of Virginia. 
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was a priceless asset, Jefferson attributed this 
success solely to Short’s own genius. 

In 1784 Jefferson shepherded 
Short into the field of diplomacy. Upon the 
appointment of the former as an American 
Treaty Commissioner in Europe, Short accepted 
his offer of a secretarial position. Unable to 
leave for Europe at the same time as his patron, 
Short did not reach Paris until the last of No- 
vember.’ The next nine years were devoted to 
painstaking preparation for an important diplo- 
matic mission, especially that of Minister to 
France, which Short eagerly coveted and never 
attained. ‘Trained for responsibility by actual 
experience and observation, so dear to Mr. 
Jefferson, he was indeed America's first career 
diplomat. He learned diplomacy at the feet of 
Franklin, Adams, and Jefferson. 

With some knowledge of French acquired at 
William and Mary, Short had enjoyed associa- 
tion with officers of the French garrison at 
Williamsburg in 1781-1782. During the winter 
of 1784-1785, the young Virginian -perfected his 
command of the Gallic tongue in a French house- 
hold of the faubourg Saint Germain at Paris, 
where he enjoyed an 
speaking English, and 
of French conversation.” 


his protégé 


“absolute Exclusion from 

the constant habit 
This enabled him to 
emerge from his seclusion much better fitted for 
any tasks of diplomacy which might be en- 
trusted to him and able ‘‘to converse with tol- 
erable ease."’ Indeed, Short was unable to for- 
bear commenting on the poor French of his 
patron Jefferson: 


Mr. Jefferson has now been more than twelve months 
in France. Because he is obliged to speak a deal of 
English, his progress in French is scarcely per- 
ceptible. 


The Minister himself wrote to Virginians in a 
different manner, however: ‘‘Short and myself 
are scarcely better at it [speaking French ] than 
when we landed.’ If Short was less adept in 
French than he thought himself, at least he 


6 Short was so determined to accompany Jefferson that 
he was willing to give up a promising career in Virginia 
without any certainty of a remunerative position abroad. 
Short to Jefferson, 8 May, 1784; Jefferson to Short, 30 
April (extract), 1 March and 7 May, 1784; Jefferson to 
John Jay, 6 October, 1785; Papers of Jefferson 7 2148-149, 
229, 235-236; 8: 592-593. See also Shackelford, William 
Short, 74-84, 105. 

7 Shackelford, William Short, 90; Malone, Jefferson and 
the Rights of Man, xxv, 8. 

§ William Nelson to Short, 12 January, 1785; Short 
Papers, DLC; Shackelford, William Short, 43. 
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realized its advantages and tried to use the 
language of the country, the language of diplo- 
macy, and, to use Short’s words, the “‘universal 
language,’ whose knowledge made one “at a 


Fic. 2. 
Short and given by him to the Society. 


nowhere in 
"9 


loss Europe ... in all genteel 
circles.’ 

After Jefferson became Minister to France, 
Short moved from his student quarters to the 
new American Legation. His first important 
task was to exchange drafts of the U. S.-Prussian 
Treaty with the Prussian Minister at The 
Hague. In doing this, Short made no great 
contribution to the treaty, but his expert trans- 
lations clarified and improved this, the only 
treaty which the commission secured with a 
European nation.” 

Another occasion when Short’s talents well 
served his country was in the early autumn of 


1786. Louis XVI had assented to the unprec- 


* Short’s comments are contained in Short to Sir Peyton 
Skipwith, 12 August, 1785, Short Papers, DLC; Jefferson’s 
in Jefferson to Francis Eppes, 20 August, 1785, Papers of 
Jefferson 8: 451. 

” Shackelford, William Short, 99-104; Malone, Jefferson 
and the Rights of Man, 25. 
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Thomas Jefferson by Sully, commissioned by William 
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edented request of the Commonwealth of 

Virginia to present to the City of Paris a bust of 

the Marquis de la Fayette which was the work 

of Houdon. Thomas Jefferson was unable to 
make the presentation, owing to a fiac- 
tured wrist. Instead, he informed the civic 
authorities that 


Mr. Short .. ., a citizen of its Council of 
State, will have the honor of presenting the 
bust . . . [from] the Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia, in gratitude for the service of Major 
General the Marquis de la Fayette." 


Aside from Jefferson's indisposition, Short’s 
command of French was more equal to the 
occasion. When the speeches were finished, 
and after many interruptions for applause 
and music, the bust was placed in the 
Grande Salle of the Hétel de Ville and 
crowned with laurel and oak. Short de- 
scribed to friends in Virginia the circum- 
stances of the day, saying that the ceremony 
was equalled only by the birth of a dauphin 
and that 


The sensation it made in France was incredible. 
I think the Marquis had never felt more flat- 
tered on any occasion whatever, & Mde. de la 
Fayette . . . did not receive more pleasure on 


the night of her marriage. Many tears were 
shed.” 


Gradually, Short’s responsibilities were 
increased so that there was little change in 
them when he was named Chargé d’ Affaires 
at Paris, where he alone represented the interests 
of the United States after Jefferson's departure in 


the autumn of 1789." As Chargé, he continued 
Jefferson’s policy of seeking liberalization of 
French domestic and colonial commerce in favor 

1 Jefferson to the Prévét de Marchands et Echévins de 
Paris, 27 September, 1786, Papers of Jefferson 10: 407-409. 
See also Helen D. Bullock, My head and my heart: a little 
chronicle of Thomas Jefferson and Maria Cosway, 24-25, 
New York, Putnam's Sons, 1945, wherein it is suggested 
that Jefferson was more distracted by Mrs. Cosway than 
by his wrist’s injury. 

#2 Short to Nelson, 25 October, 1786, Short Papers, DLC, 
for quotation. La Fayette was not present. De Corny 
accepted the bust and replied to Short in terms of highest 
praise for La Fayette, whom he dubbed a “Knight of 
liberty’’ worthy of the “approval of two worlds.” See 
Gottschalk, Lafayette between Revolutions, 250-252. See 
also Shackelford, William Short, 174-175. 

%Short’s Commission as Chargé des Affaires [sic], 
1 April, 1790, Short Papers, DLC, was the first such 
appointment by the federal government. See 
Shackelford, William Short, 208-219. 


also 
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of the United States. The articles of Franco- 
American trade in which he was most interested 
were cereals, tobacco, fish products, salted meats, 
and lumber. The most interesting aspect of 
this commercial diplomacy was Short’s early 
conviction that importation of American food- 
stuffs could have so alleviated distress that the 
stability of the government would have been 
enhanced, if not insured. Short’s successful con- 
tinuation of the policies established by Jefferson 
displayed extremely competent improvisation. 
Despite La Fayette’s championing the American 
cause in these transactions, the French govern- 
ment was too preoccupied with domestic affairs 
themselves to give effective consideration to 
Short’s proposals. During the revolutionary 
years, 1789-1792, little profit flowed from 
Jefferson’s and Short’s efforts. What success 
Short did enjoy depended largely upon the friend- 
ships which he enjoyed with French political 
leaders. Even before Jefferson left France, 
La Fayette came to appreciate Short’s capa- 
bilities. The Marquis wrote to George Wash- 
ington that he relied upon the efforts of the 
‘very able, engaging and honest”’ Short to secure 
commercial concessions for Americans in France." 

Ever since 1785, William Short had moved 
within a fashionable milien which was a very 
proper one, for all the liberal sentiments its 
members entertained. Although his position as 
secretary was rather menial, Short already had 
been presented at the court of Louis XVI as a 
. Privy Councilor of Virginia,'® and afterwards he 
retained appropriate precedence in class-con- 
scious Versailles and Paris. During the social 
season at Paris, there were many salons open to 
the American diplomats, and, as Jefferson’s 
adopted son, Short was particularly welcomed. 
If only as a nice-looking young man of medium 
height, sandy brown hair, fair complexion, and 
hazel eyes in which there were flecks of light 
blue, William would have been considered an 
asset by any hostess. His fluency in French, 
his grace as a dancer, and his undisputed charm 
in manner and in conversation rendered him 
even more in demand. 


“La Fayette to George Washington, 25 May, 1788, 
The letters of La Fayette to Washington, 1777-1799, edited 
by Louis Gottschalk, New York, Priv. print. 1944, p. 344 
for quotation. See also Gottschalk, Lafayette between 
Revolutions, 422; Shackelford, William Short, 189-206. 

‘8 Mrs. Abigail Adams Smith, Journal and correspondence 
of Miss Adams, edited by Caroline A. S. De Windt, 35-36, 
60, New York, 1841. See also Shackelford, William Short, 
97-98, 111. 
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On one notable occasion in the summer of 
1785, he accompanied Jefferson to a political 
houseparty comprising some of the most promi- 
nent personages of the ancien régime.* The 
members of this group usually called themselves 
les Américains and they looked to ‘‘the laws of 
Nature and of Nature’s God’’ for inspiration. 
Although they did not feel that the United 
States were without fault, they considered that 
the United States ‘‘often win the right to serve 
as models for Europe and to restore the full 
lustre, sometimes on one point and sometimes 
on another, of the rights of mankind.’’” Be- 
sides the host, Duc Louis-Alexandre de la 
Rochefoucauld d’Enville, there were nobles such 
as his cousin Francois, Duc de la Rochefoucauld- 
Liancourt, and La Fayette; veterans of the 
American War of Independence like La Luzerne ; 
scientists like Lavoisier; and philosophes like 
the Abbé de Morellet, who was soon to translate 
into French, Jefferson's Notes on Virginia. 
Possibly the most illustrious of les Américains 
was Condorcet,'* the mathematician who owed 
his position as permanent secretary of the 
French Academy to the La Rochefoucaulds’ 
patronage."* There was, besides, a sort of 
ladies’ auxiliary, whose members were ever 
anxious to lionize the male members of the group. 
One of these was Madame de Tessé, ‘“‘somewhat 
of a wit and a philosophe in her own right,’ 
who was an hospitable and kindly cousin of 
La Fayette who liked to be called ‘aunt’ by 
those at the American legation.** Another was 
the aging Madame d’Houdétét, who had been 


16 Philip Mazzei, Memoirs of the life and peregrinations 
of the Florentine Philip Mazzei, translated with introduc- 
tion by Howard R. Marraro, 296-297, New York, Colum- 
bia Univ. Press, 1942; Shackelford, William Short, 114-129, 
328-330. 

‘7 La Rochefoucauld to Benjamin Franklin, 14 Febru- 
ary, 1787, no. 16 in volume 35, Franklin Papers, American 
Philosophical Society, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

18 Malone, Jefferson and the Rights of Man, 15, states 
that, of all the philosophes, Condorcet was probably most 
like Jefferson in spirit and temperament. 

8 John Adams, Diary entry for 20 April, 1778, The life 
and works of John Adams, edited by Charles F. Adams, 
3: 137-138, Boston, 1856 (hereafter cited as John Adams, 
Works of Adams). 

*® Gottschalk, Lafayette between Revolutions, 16. 

#1 Actually, the Comtesse de Tessé de Noailles was the 
aunt of La Fayette’s wife. It was as a flattering mark of 
friendship and intimacy that La Fayette addressed her as 
“cousin.”’ See Gottschalk, Lafayette between Revolutions, 
393 fn. For the Americans’ use of “aunt,’”’ see Madame 
de Tessé to Jefferson, 11 January, 1787, Gilbert Chinard, 
Trois Amitiés Frangaises de Jefferson . . ., Paris, Société 


d’édition “Les Belles Lettres,”’ 1927, p. 89. 
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an especial friend of Benjamin Franklin. Of 
these ladies, the most gifted was Madame 
d’Enville, as the Dowager Duchesse de la 
Rochefoucauld d’Enville was called, whom many 
thought deserved to represent femininity among 
the great philosophes of the eighteenth century.” 
And finally, there was the Duchesse Rosalie, to 
use the précieuse name of the wife of Duc Louis- 
Alexandre who was her uncle and forty vears 
her senior.” 

In his old age, John Adams professed to have 
foreseen the ‘‘inevitable’’ abyss into which La 
Rochefoucauld and his friends had led France. 
Adams said 


. . . These gentlemen had [n Jever had any experi- 
ence in free government. ... [Nor had they] 
deliberately thought, or freely spoken, or closely 
reasoned upon government, as it appears in history, 
as it is founded in nature, or as it has been repre- 
sented by the philosophers, priests and_politi- 
cians. ... They have picked up scraps, but 
digested nothing. [Theirs] . . . appear to me the 
most pedantical of all writings that ages have 
produced. Every one of these writers must be an 
original genius. He must discover something that 
no man has ever conceived before him. Genius 
with them is more a privileged order than ever 
existed among men.** 


With approval, Adams quoted Madame d’En- 
ville as having said concerning the beliefs of the 
philosophes : “They don’t believe in Christianity, 
but are ready to believe in any kind of foolishness 
conceivable.’’*> So greatly did Adams distrust 
French philosophes and political leaders as being 
inexperienced, shallow, and obstinate that he 


2 See for instance: Mrs. Abigail Adams to Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Cranch, 10 May, 1785, Letters of Mrs. Adams, 250-251, 
edited by Charles F. Adams, Boston, 1848 ; Louis-Philippe, 
Comte de Ségur, Mémoirs, ou souvenirs et anécdotes, 3 v., 
1: 149-150, Paris, 1827; Jefferson to Madame d’Enville, 
2 April, 1790, and Jefferson to Duc [Louis-Alexandre] 
de la Rochefoucauld [d’Enville], 3 April, 1790, Jefferson 
Papers, Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. (hereafter 
cited as Jefferson Papers, DLC). 

%In the important Short-La Rochefoucauld Corre- 
spondence, American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania (hereafter cited as Short-La Rochefoucauld 
Correspondence, PPAP), the first manuscript reference 
to “Rosalie’’ may be found in Short to the Duchesse de la 
Rochefoucauld d’Enville, 19 November, 1794, idem. 
A delightful essay which makes use of some of these letters 
is Marie Kimball's “Jefferson’s Only Son,’’ North American 
Review 133: 471 ff., September, 1926 (hereafter cited as 
Kimball, “Jefferson's Only Son,” N. A. R.). 

* John Adams to James Madison, 22 April, 
Works of Adams 10: 256-258. 

25 John Adams, “Discourses on Davila,” ibid. 6: 281 and 
fn. 
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vowed : “I should trust the most ignorant of our 
honest town meeting orators to make a conces- 
sion sooner than any or all of them.’’** 

The diversity of interests which claimed the 
efforts of the French leaders was more congenial 
to William Short, who concurred in Jefferson's 
approval of the “system of ethics and govern- 
ment’’ shared by the La Rochefoucauld family 
and their friends.27. As events moved from the 
convocation of the Assembly of Notables to 
that of the Estates-General and to the formation 
of the National Assembly, La Rochefoucauld 
d’Enville was second only to La Fayette as the 
leader of those desiring to wipe out abuses and 
to establish a monarchy, limited by a liberal, 
written constitution.2* Not only was William 
Short stirred by the labors of La Rochefoucauld 
and La Fayette, but his enthusiasm led him into 
the impropriety of joining the political Club of 
1789 which grew out of les Américains.™ A 
man of varied talents, La Rochefoucauld so lent 
his patronage to men of genius, as he did to 
Condorcet, that Short must have agreed with 
Saint John de Crevecoeur in calling him ‘“‘the 
pearl of all dukes.’’® 

The friendships which Short made among /es 
Américains were the strongest and most impor- 
tant during his long stay in Europe. Indeed, 
his friendship with the Duchesse Rosalie de la 
Rochefoucauld d’Enville became so intimate 
that his friends correctly feared that it was more 
than a fashionable flirtation. 

The young Duchesse was captivated by Short, 
whose age, informality, and sensitivity matched 


26 John Adams to Samuel Perley, 19 June, 1809, tbid. 9: 
623-624. 

27 Jefferson to Madame d’Enville, 2 April, 1790, and 
Jefferson to Duc [Louis-Alexandre] de la Rochefoucauld 
[d’Enville], 3 April, 1790, Jefferson Papers, DLC. 

2 A.M. E. P. Boniface de Castellane, Gentilshommes 
Démocrates; Le Vicomte de Noailles, Les Deux La Roche- 
foucaulds, Clermont-Tonnére, Le Vicomte de Castellane, Le 
Comte de Virieu, 104-109, Paris, 1891 (hereafter cited as 
Castellane, Gentilshommes Démocrates). See also Beaulieu, 
“Louis-Alexandre de la Rochefoucauld,” Biographie 
Universelle . . ., edited by Joseph F. and Louis G. 
Michaud, 38: 310-314, Paris, 1811-1862 (hereafter cited 
as Beaulieu, ‘“‘La Rochefoucauld,” Biographie Universelle), 
See also Gottschalk, Lafayette between Revolutions, 281 
et passim. 

* Short was a member of both the Société de 1789 and 
the Club de Valois, two conservative political clubs of the 
period 1790-1792. See Augustin Challamel, Les Clubs 
Contre-Révolutionnaires . . ., 61, 413, Paris, 1895. See 
also Gottschalk, Lafayette between Revolutions, 413. 

*St. John de Crevecoeur to Jefferson, 15 July, 1784, 
Papers of Jefferson 8: 376-377. 
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Fic. 3. Rosalie's self-portrait given to Short in 1792. 
Courtesy of Mrs Everett Earls, New Orleans, 
Louisiana, and of Mrs. Barbara T. A. Price, Louisville, 
Kentucky 


her own. Her sharply-pointed little nose and 
steady blue eyes presented an expression at the 
same time piquant and one of absorbed interest. 
Possessed of great dignity and simplicity of 
manner, she avoided promiscuous gallantry at 
Marie Antoinette’s court.** The philosophical 
Madame d’Enville appears to have accepted 
with hardly a shrug of the shoulders the situa- 
tion in which her daughter-in-law 
granddaughter, too) found herself. 
The wise old duchesse instead chided Thomas 
Jefferson for not insisting as Secretary of State 
that Short become Minister to France. 
gress,’ she wrote, 


(and her 


“Con- 
“must not doubt the good 
conduct of a man raised under your very eyes.” 
Not only did she approve of ‘William, but she 
declared that all those whom she knew, worthy 
of the name Frenchmen or Americans, approved 
of the conduct of Jefferson’s adopted son. He 
was, she said, ‘‘a young man who has all the 
maturity one could wish for, as well as Reason 
joined with a conciliatory manner.” 


3 Marie Kimball, “Jefferson's Only Son,”’ 
471 fff. 

3%? Madame d’Enville to Jefferson, 13 February, 1792, 
Jefferson Papers, DLC, for quotations. See also Madame 
d’Enville to Jefferson, 27 July, 1790, and 11 May, 1791, 
ibid. Jefferson undoubtedly warned Short against the 
voluptuary wiles of European women, as he did most young 
Americans in France. For example, see Jefferson to John 
Banister, 15 October, 1785, Papers of Jefferson 8: 635-638. 
It is highly probable that Jefferson may have hoped that an 
interruption of William's and Rosalie’s flirtation would 


N. A. R. 133: 
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One of those who must have known of William's 
and Rosalie’s infatuation was La Fayette, who, 
because of his own affaires du coeur, was hardly 
in a position to criticize the American Chargé 
for his and Rosalie’s devotion.* After Jeffer- 
son’s departure, the acquaintance between Short 
and La Fayette which had begun at Williams- 
burg in 1781-1782 ripened into friendship. It 
was at this time that La Fayette and La Roche- 
foucauld drew Short into the Société des Amis 
des Noirs, on the basis of which experience he 
hoped to direct the energies of the American 
Colonization Society towards practical and non- 
revolutionary goals, such as settlement in Li- 
beria.** Meanwhile, Short’s absences from Paris 


were frequent between 1790 and 1792, when he 
had to go to the Netherlands in his capacity of 


Fic. 4. William Short by Le Met at Philadelphia, ca. 1804. 


Courtesy, College of William and Mary. 


bring the young man to his senses, when he urged Short 
to form a “‘Triumvirate’’ with John Rutledge and Thomas 
Lee Shippen in making their celebrated tour of Italy and 
Southern France in 1788. See Jefferson to Short, 11 July, 
1788, Short Papers, DLC; Short to William S. Smith, 12 
April and 10 May, 1788, ibid. ; Shackelford, William Short, 
131-160; Edward Dumbauld, Thomas Jefferson, American 
tourist, 140-141, Norman, Univ. of Oklahoma Press, 1946; 
Malone, Thomas Jefferson and the Rights of Man, 149-150. 

% William S. Smith to Short, 17 April and 10 May, 1787, 
Short Papers, DLC; Shackelford, William Short, 333. 
For mention of La Fayette’s amours, see Jefferson to 
Short, 27 March, 1787, William and Mary College Quarterly, 
2nd ser., 11: 246, July, 1931; Gottschalk, Lafayette between 
Revolutions, 293-294. 

* Short to Jefferson, Philadelphia, 4 July, 1817 ; Coolidge 
Collection of Jefferson Papers, Massachusetts Historical 
Society, Boston, Mass. 
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Fiscal Agent of the United States of America.** 
La Fayette had long acted as an unaccredited 
agent for the United States; and the Chargé 
often referred pressing American business to the 
Marquis.** To facilitate matters, Short em- 
ployed as his secretary an Alsatian kinsman of 
the Marquis, Louis Raymond, who could gain 
immediate audiences with the busy French 
statesman.*” La Fayette evinced his regard for 
Short when, on at least two occasions, he urged 
President Washington to appoint Short Minister 
to France. ‘Mr. Short,” he wrote, 


does the business of the United States with all the 
zeal and ingenuity of a most sensible and patriotic 
man [, and he]. . . is respected and beloved in 
France in a manner equally useful to the public and 
honorable to himself. . . .** 


Short’s enthusiastic comments on the early 
phase of the French Revolution could hardly 
have prejudiced against him such men as La 
Fayette and La Rochefoucauld. From the time 
of the Assembly of Notables in 1788, they had 
expanded the small number of les Américains 
into the Society of the Thirty by addition of 
such men as Mirabeau and the Abbé Siéyes from 
the Assembly and Adrien Duport from the Parle- 
ment of Paris. Together, they had been largely 
responsible for creating the experimental atmos- 
phere for reform that resulted not only in the 
convocation of the Estates-General, but the de- 
cision that the Third Estate be doubled in num- 
bers and granted equal voting power with the 
two upper estates.* 

When the Estates-General were convened in 
the spring of 1789, Short was convinced that 
France would achieve a stable government,” 
free of the “thousand intermediary tyrants” 
who stood between the well-meaning Louis XVI 


38 Short to La Fayette, 25 October, 1789, Short Papers, 
DLC. See also Shackelford, William Short, 189-201. 

36 See Shackelford, “‘Short’s Loans,"’ William Short, 268— 
327. 

37 Short to Gouverneur Morris, 28 February, 1791; 
Gouverneur Morris, Diary of the French Revolution, 2 v., 
edited by Beatrix C. Davenport, 2: 134-135, Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin, 1939. See also entry for 9 February, 
1791, ibid. 2: 117. 

%La Fayette to George Washington, 28 August, 1791 
(for quotation) and also 6 June, 1791, Correspondence of 
the Revolution, edited by Jared Sparks, 4: 378, 346, Boston, 
1853. 

*® Gottschalk, Lafayette between Revolutions, 412-420. 

® Short to John Rutledge, 17 September, 1792, Gilpin 
Papers, Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania (hereafter cited as Gilpin Papers, PHi). 
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and the “enslaved people.’' He disliked, but 
condoned, the excesses attendant upon the re- 
moval of the government from Versailles to 
Paris® and those accompanying the nationaliza- 
tion of noble and church lands.“ He saw the 
wider distribution of land as the most hopeful 
aspect of revolutionary legislation. He thought 
that this would best insure the protection of 
personal liberties, as well as of private property, 
because it cultivated submission to, instead of 
independence of, the law. He wrote of his sym- 
pathy for the peasants, but he could never quite 
justify their ‘burning feudal papers & plundering 
feudal castles.’’“ 

Upon the removal of the National Assembly 
to Paris, the salons at the Hétel de la Roche- 
foucauld became even more important and fash- 
ionable than they had been before, since Duc 
Louis-Alexandre was a member both of the 
Assembly and of the Departmental Directory of 
Paris.** Short was welcomed by the La Roche- 
foucauld family and such members of the Society 
of the Thirty as La Fayette and Condorcet. At 
other times he was the Duchesse Rosalie’s con- 
stant chevalier elsewhere—at the salons, at the 
theatre, and at La Roche-Guyon, which was the 
La Rochefoucaulds’ country estate in Normandy. 
Romance with Rosalie did not cloud Short's 
political judgement at this time, however. 

When the National Assembly and the King 
swore to uphold the Constitution in 1790, Short 
was not swept away by the enthusiasm of the 
moment; he said the fervor was only an ‘electric 
shock’’ which, though it ran throughout the 
nation, would wear off quickly.“* He became 
impatient with the Assembly’s endless debates.‘ 
He was convinced that French paper money, 
even though secured by nationalized lands, 
would bring such “‘ruin, disorder, & . . . arres- 
tation of the vital sources of commerce & credit”’ 


*' Short to Dr. James Curry, 6 April, 1787, Short Papers, 
DLC. 

* Short to William Nelson, 22 October, 1789; Short to 
John Rutledge, 14 October, 1789, ibid. 

* Short to James Madison, Jr., 17 November, 1789, 
ibid. 

“Short to John Brown Cutting, 17 February, 1790, 
ibid. 

46 Castellane, Gentilshommes Démocrates, 104—109 ; Beau- 
lieu, “La Rochefoucauld,” Biographie Universelle 38: 
310-314. 

*6Short to John Brown Cutting, 17 February, 1790, 
Short Papers, DLC. 


‘7 Short to John Brown Cutting, 10 December, 1789, 
ibid. 
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as to threaten the success of the ‘‘political revolu- 
tion long ago considered as effected.’’** 

When most of the Society of the Thirty lost 
their separate group-identity in the Jacobin 
Club, Short could not, of course, consider the 
new political club as anything but progressive, 
so long as its leaders remained Condorcet, La 
Fayette, and La Rochefoucauld. In 1790 he 
considered that further progress in the course of 
revolution was desirable; that mere stabilization 
would have been ‘‘insipid.”” Yet, by 1792 he 
felt that sufficient results were already attained, 
and that only order was lacking to preserve the 
fruits of liberty. While the new machine of 
government was being contrived in 1790, he 
considered disorders inevitable,“ but he was 
aghast at the “disorganization” and lack of 
authority of the ‘‘deranged’’ Parisian police 
force.*° 

Equally as disturbing was the disruption of 
the moderate coalition which had been impend- 
ing from the very beginning. Personal ambi- 
tions had a large part in this change, and Short 
deplored the demagoguery to which the Assem- 
blymen stooped. Especially did he regret that 
La Fayette did so.*' The Marquis and La 


Rochefoucauld feared lest the original stamp that 
they had given to the Revolution might be ob- 


scured. They and their political cohorts con- 
sidered themselves moderates who were daily 
losing strength to the extreme right and extreme 
left; therefore, they formed a new political club, 
The Feuillant or '89 Club. The Duchesse 
Rosalie wrote to Short, who was in Holland on 
one of his periodic visits on financial business, 
of her scorn for the top-lofty, yet overly-modest 
approach of the Feuillants: they failed to win 
the affections of the people, even though ‘neither 
of the extreme parties inspire [d] much con- 
fidence.’’ When Brissot de Warville expressed 
some willingness to cooperate with the Feuillants, 
Rosalie noted that the Jacobins, to whom she 
felt that the Feuillants had abdicated power and 
prestige, were ready to denounce that future 
leader of the Girondists and his party as ‘‘aristo- 


8 Short to Jefferson, 10 February, 1790, ibid. 

* Short to General William Dalrymple, 23 February, 
1790, ibid. For quotation, see Short to John Brown 
Cutting, 27 June, 1790, ibid. 

® Short to Jefferson, 4 March, 1790, ibid. 

5! Short to Gouverneur Morris, 20 June and 1 July, 1790, 
Morris, Diary of the French Revolution 1: 546-563. 

8 Rosalie to Short, 29 October, 1790, Short—La Roche- 
foucauld Correspondence, PPAP. 
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crats.""** But she was not without hope that 
the Feuillants might guide France through its 
crises to a peaceful era of liberty under a consti- 
tutional monarchy. For better or for worse, 
La Rochefoucauld and the Feuillants were rele- 
gated more and more to the shadows cast by 
La Fayette. 

Americans of that day took pride in Marquis 
the Major-General de la Fayette. They saw 
him extending to his native countrymen the 
same liberties which France had helped the 
United States win. To many, he more personi- 
fied France than did Louis XVI. Short was 
accustomed to such men as Franklin, Adams, 
and Jefferson according respect to the opinions 
of La Fayette. The young Virginian enjoyed 
his hospitality at Paris, and the Marquis thought 
highly of Short. 

Without an extravagant notion of La Fay- 
ette’s abilities, Short considered him admirable 
and capable of great achievement. In Noyem- 
ber of 1789, he thought that General La Fayette 
had ‘‘saved the Kingdom from immediate Civil 
War.’’*> The General’s “popular manners’’ so 
pleased the multitude on the fourteenth of July, 
1790, that Short felt him ‘‘adored,”’ and ‘‘at the 
zenith of his influence.”” Like most observers, 
Short misinterpreted the patriotism of the’ mo- 
ment as an expression of loyalty to the constitu- 
tional monarchy.*® Much as he admired La 
Fayette, he feared from almost the beginning 
that the General would not use his popularity 
to achieve a stronger government—characterized 
by a stronger executive, a stronger judiciary, and 
invigorated by new elections. Not only were 
these fears realized, but La Fayette was unwilling 
to persuade the Assembly to levy and collect 
taxes instead of debasing the currency to pay the 
costs of government.*? 

Early in 1791 Short criticized both La Fayette 
and La Rochefoucauld for not leading the Na- 
tional Assembly away from politicating which 
seemed to him dictated by “‘storm and chance.’’** 

53 Rosalie to Short, 15 December, 1790, ibid. 

La Fayette to George Washington, 6 June, 1791, 
The writings of George Washington, edited by Jared Sparks, 
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For some while he did not realize that the influ- 
ence of these leaders was waning, after they 
seceded from the Jacobin Club to found the 
Feuillant party with its headquarters in the '89 
Club. Soon, however, they appeared no longer 
to be the “principal actors’’ of the revolution.* 
By March of 1791, Short feared that the “‘virtu- 
ous M. de la Fayette’’ soon would be assassi- 
nated.” After Louis XVI's unsucessful flight 
to Varennes in June, La Fayette and friends of 
the constitutional monarchy were cast increas- 
ingly into discredit. By December, Short 
bluntly told the General that ‘‘the French gov- 
ernment is absolutely unfit for the people for 
whom it was made,” but he assured La Fayette 
that ‘‘no honest man could have done more”’ 
than he had for France.“ He swore undying 
friendship for the ‘‘virtuous’’ General, whom he 
professed to see “‘struggling against the most 
wicked & malicious men.”’® 

By the spring of 1792, Short viewed the French 
scene with great alarm. War with the German 
states had long been imminent. New French 
militia, called fédérés, had been mobilized to meet 
this threat. Owing to Jacobin indoctrination, 
these militiamen distrusted General de la Fay- 
ette.“ France, while hastening into a general 


European war, was also threatened with anarchy 


from within. Short reported to Jefferson that 
the considerable minority of the French Assem- 
bly who opposed war with Austria was composed 
of two groups: those who wished to preserve the 
constitutional monarchy and those who feared 
its reinvigoration through expansion of executive 
and military power.®® As early as February, 
1792, he predicted that the Jacobins soon would 
have a private army. When they did arm with 
pikes ‘‘the lowest & poorest class’’ of Parisians 
against ‘“‘aristocrats & enemies of the country,” 
Short saw that internal conflict was inevitable: 


. . . All who have anything to lose will consider any 
kind of government that shall have force to protect 
them from the multitude who have nothing, prefer- 
able to the form which exists at present.** 


® Short to John Brown Cutting, 25 May, 1790, ibid. 

® Short to Louis Raymond, 14 March, 1791, Gilpin 
Papers, PHi. 

6! Short to Jefferson, 25 April and 27 June, 1791, Jefferson 
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® Short to La Fayette, 21 December, 1791, Gilpin 
Papers, PHi. 
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When William Short was promoted to the post 
of Minister Resident at The Hague in May of 
1792,*7 he did not lose touch with the details of 
French political events. He was cheered by a 
steady stream of letters from the Duchesse 
Rosalie. Not only did she tell him of her love, 
of the reluctance with which she remained within 
the menacing walls of Paris to suffer the stifling 
summer heat of its streets and of the crowds at 
the Tuilleries—but she also reported to him the 
minutia of French politics. As the events of 
revolution had become more omincus, the La 
Rochefoucauld family had been considering 
whether or not to take refuge in America.™ 
There was the possibility that William might 
accompany them, since Jefferson long had urged 
his return in order to refresh himself in his 
Americanism.® 

Short’s six-month’s residency at The Hague 
was relatively uneventful in terms of regular, 
peacetime commercial relations, but his reports 
of European developments, caused by the 
French Revolution, took on new importance. 
Particularly was this so because the new Ameri- 
can Minister at Paris, Gouverneur Morris had 
quickly alienated the officials of the French 
Government and was soon to become persona non 
grata. Short, on the other hand, possessed an 
invaluable source of information in Rosalie. Be- 
tween June and December of 1792, Short made 
up his mind about the nature of the French 
Revolution. This conclusion was _ reflected 
clearly in his correspondence with Rosalie and 
with Secretary of State Jefferson. His lengthy 
residence in Europe gave him a basis for opinion 
concerning the revolution unique among Ameri- 
can diplomats. 

When William Short left France for The 
Netherlands in June of 1792, his friends General 
de la Fayette and the Duc de la Rochefoucauld 

*? Short’s appointment was confirmed by the Senate 
on 16 January 1792, but he was not received formally by 
the Dutch government until the end of June, Jefferson to 
Short, 16 January, 1792, The writings of Thomas Jefferson, 
edited by Andrew A. Lipscomb and Albert E. Bergh, 
5: 421, Washington, 1905 (hereafter cited as Writings of 
Jefferson) ; Short to Jefferson, 25 June and 26 July, 1792, 


Short Papers, DLC. See also Shackelford, William 
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foucauld Correspondence; PPAP. 

® Jefferson to Short, 30 September 1790, The writings of 
Thomas Jefferson, edited by Paul L. Ford, 5: 243-245, 
New York, 1892-1899. Jefferson to Short, 24 January, 
1792, William and Mary College Quarterly, 2nd. ser. 13: 
98-102, April, 1933. See also Shackelford, William Short, 
226-227, 231, 357-362. 
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were no longer in the government. The Gen- 
eral was at Valenciennes in northern France, 
engaged, as he put it, in “‘constitutionally dis- 
ciplining an Army and rendering it as American- 
like as possible." The Duc was busied with 
the mounting problems which confronted him as 
President of the Departmental Directory of 
Paris. Short had observed at such close quar- 
ters the course of revolution and had been such 
an enthusiast for those who first gave it direction 
that he could not help feeling that the new 
government of the Constituent Assembly steered 
France too close to anarchy. He feared that 
popular excesses now outweighed and negated 
the goals in whose name change was wrought. 
As in 1790, he remained convinced that France’s 
best chance for liberal government lay within 
the framework of the constitutional monarchy. 
He believed that the governments of both the 
National and of the Constituent Assembly were 
too doctrinaire, and that they should have 
attempted not broad, sweeping reforms, but 
piecemeal solution of their problems, with prior- 
ity to the continuing financial and food crises.” 

Short’s reactions concerning the Girondists, 
who gained control of the ministry in March, 
1792, were decidedly mixed. He knew and re- 
spected Brissot de Warville, who had published 
for him pamphlets favoring freer trade in Ameri- 
can tobacco.” Because of the La Rochefou- 
caulds’ patronage of Condorcet, Short was ac- 
quainted with that oracle of the Brissotins, who 
had now forsaken the political opinions of his 
former benefactors.” 

Believing that the Girondists had gained 
power by catering to radical sentiment, Short 
agreed with La Fayette that they were subvert- 
ing the Constitution of 1791. To Short, they 
appeared to be ‘‘the most violent, popular & 
leading members of the club des Jacobins whose 
exaggerated & dangerous principles have long 
been known.”’ He did not believe that they 
could long be ‘“‘as popular as the club . . . will 

*La Fayette to Short, 7 February, 1792, and Short 
to La Fayette, 2 August, 1792, Short Papers, DLC. 

™ Short to John Brown Cutting, 27 June, 1790, ibid., 
and Short to John Rutledge, 17 September, 1792, Gilpin 
Papers, PHi. 

7 Shackelford, William Short, 192, 369. 

7% Rosalie to Short, 11 November, 1791, Short-La 
Rochefoucauld Correspondence, PPAP. When Condorcet 
deserted to the Girondists, Madame d’Enville relegated 
his bust by Houdon to the attic. Later, Rosalie gave this 
unwanted memento to Short, who subsequently presented 
it to the American Philosophical Society. See [Rosalie, ] 
Marquise de Castellane to Short, n. d., 1835, ibid. 
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Fic. 5. Condorcet by Houdon, commissioned by Duc 
Louis-Alexandre de La Rochefoucald-d’Enville, given 
by his widow to William Short and given by him to 
the Society. 


desire,’ and he thought that they would fall 
victims to the jealousy of their temporary 
supporters.” 

In September of 1792, Short described his 
emotions on leaving France, and, although this 
description was possibly colored by intervening 
events, the American Minister at The Hague 
professed otherwise : 


I saw the storm gathering & inevitably to burst on 
the heads of those with whom I had lived & loved 
in France. The idea of being a spectator of so 
distressing a scene without being able to avert the 
impending blows, or contribute in the least to 
rescue from the ruinous wreck those to whom I was 
attached by all ties of friendship, was insupportable 
to me. . How we have been deceived -by 
the disgraceful devastating, cruel & atrocious issue 
of a revolution which provided in the beginning such 
fair hopes to all the friends of France, to all the 
friends of Humanity. Instead of giving a free 
government to their country . . . [, the legislators 


™% Short to Jefferson, 25 March, 
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of the Assembly] chose rather to extend their 
session in order to enjoy longer the fruits of their 
venality, & to stir up & enlist on their side the most 
atrocious part of the human species. . . . Towards 
the end they would have established a government 
if they could, but it was then too late. Their 
ignorance in the art of government was surpassed 
by nothing but their disposition to intrigue. They 
had so long talked to the people of independence, of 
equality, & of what not—that they have refused 
submitting to law under the pretence of its being a 
mark of slavery.’® 


His account to Secretary of State Jefferson was 
in many respects similar. The prospect of 
French defeat at Austria’s hands seemed to 
Short less disastrous than an anarchy in France 
itself, where ‘“‘private vengeance [was being ] 
armed with the sword of Justice & clothed in the 
robes of law.’’7* At the same time, however, he 
expressed to La Fayette his hope that the Gen- 
eral might be able to secure France against all 
enemies, foreign and domestic. The latter, he 
opined, ‘form both the extremes & who, whilst 
apparently opposed, really tend to the same end: 
despotism.”’77 

In his letters to Jefferson, Short painted the 
picture in France as a very black one, but he 
held out the hope that possibly La Fayette might 
set things aright. Although Short admired La 


Fayette, he did not think that he had the ability 


to do this. Many years later, Short declared 
that he had ‘‘always considered’? La Fayette 
‘the most honest & at the same time most vis- 
ionary” of politicians, living proof of the adage 
that “an honest speculative Politician is the 
most obstinate animal on earth.””* Nonethe- 
less, his relations with the General were always 
very close; and Short was sympathetic towards 
La Fayette. 

By the time Short had settled down to his 
duties at The Hague in the latter part of June, 
1792, France was embroiled in new turbulence, 
of which he was informed by Rosalie in lengthy 
first-hand accounts. After Louis XVI dismissed 
his Girondist ministry and replaced it with par- 
tisans of La Fayette,” the General visited the 


78 Short to John Rutledge, 17 September, 1792, Gilpin 
Papers, PHi. 
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Constituent Assembly to urge solidarity and to 
castigate his opponents. In response to such a 
threat from the military, the Jacobins incited 
Parisian mobs to storm the Tuilleries on 20 June 
1792. Order was restored, and for a while public 
opinion condemned the Jacobins.* 

Those of the political persuasion of La Roche- 
foucauld and La Fayette hoped to capitalize on 
this reaction to gain supporters for the constitu- 
tional monarchy.*' La Rochefoucauld tried in 
the Directory of Paris to expose the Jacobins who 
had connived at the June riots. The Feuillants 
and the moderate Girondists supported the Duc 
to this end, but they soon determined to bury 
all differences in a united, patriotic front against 
the Austrians.” La Fayette’s political oppon- 
ents seized this opportunity to accuse him and 
his staff of plotting to deliver Louis XVI into the 
hands of the Austrians. Although the General 
and his followers were acquitted of this charge, 
his reputation suffered an irreparable blow. 

Rosalie was disappointed in both the Feuil- 
lants and their moderate political allies and in 
La Fayette, who she became convinced could 
never ‘“‘play the role of General Monk.” A\l- 
though La Fayette had not hesitated to disobey 
royal edicts in the brave days of 1789, she com- 
plained to Short that the General was now too 
scrupulous in observing laws which everyone 
else ignored. Surely, Rosalie exclaimed, ‘‘this 
was a time when the law should have been 
thrown aside by even the best of citizens.’™™ 
Short attributed General de la Fayette’s predica- 
ment to his 


. . . delicacy & attachment to public opinion . . . 
[which] has too much influenced him in the power- 
ful career which he dashed to ruin, in which he was 
. . . deceived from the beginning by those whom he 
considered as virtuous & as disinterested as himself.*® 


As Rosalie informed Short, the situation at 
Paris became so ominous that La Rochefoucauld 
resigned his office and hustled his wife and 
mother off to La Roche-Guyon for safety.** 
Writing to William from that Norman chateau, 
Rosalie hoped that things had got so bad that 


® Rosalie to Short, 24 and 29 June, 1792, Short—La 
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they might now improve.*’? From the greater 
distance of The Hague, Short declared that, in 
the absence of such moderates as La Rochefou- 
cauld and La Fayette, nothing could counteract 
the tyranny which was the by-product of foreign 
war and internal disorganization.** 

In her letters to Short, the little duchesse was 
exceedingly despondent about the situation of 
her nation. While émigrés irreconcilably op- 
posed to change joined with Austria and Prussia, 
traditional enemies of France, the radicals fur- 
ther divided French opinion by confiscatory 
leveling. Rosalie considered the émigrés less 
blameworthy than the cowardly Feuillants and 
Girondists who had not supported La Fayette 
and her husband against the Jacobins.” Short 
concluded that, humiliating as it would be to a 
patriotic Frenchman, collaboration with the 
Austro-Prussian army was the only alternative 
for “‘those who have any kind of property or 
means of honest subsistence.”’ 


The factions which have lately dominated, the 
system for violating all the bonds of civil society & 
destroying all the remaining bases of property, 
have disgusted all except the sans culottes... .™ 


He continued: 


On 10 August, 1792, there transpired at Paris 


a violent uprising which destroyed the last ves- 
tiges of the constitutional régime. The Septem- 
ber massacres of many aristocrats and moderates 
which followed seemed to confirm Short’s pes- 
simism concerning France. Short noted to an 
American friend : 


The despotism of the multitude, which forms the 
essence of anarchy, makes everybody turn their 
longing eyes towards the first tyrant who presents 


the hope of [securing] them from the many headed 
monster.” 


The news of the “horrible events” of 10 Au- 
gust, 1792, reached Short at The Hague. The 
tragic death of the Duc de la Rochefoucauld 
before the very eyes of his wife and aged mother 
soon was communicated to Short. Lulled into 
a false sense of security, the La Rochefoucaulds 
had come out of seclusion, only to be appre- 
hended at the town of Gisors by a Jacobin agent 


87 Rosalie to Short, 12 and 16 August, 1792, Short-La 
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of the Parisian Directory. The latter claimed 
authority to arrest the Duc to stand trial on 
charges of treason, and to this effect he har- 
rangued a group of fédérés who happened to pass 
through the town. The fédérés fatally mobbed 
the Duc with stones and swords.” 

Painful to Short as was this sad end to the 
patriotic Duc’s life and career, he was shocked 
less at the excesses of the tenth of August than 
he was at the destruction of the Constitution of 
1791. Short believed that the bloody uprising 
had been unwittingly accelerated by La Fayette, 
whose next step he breathlessly awaited. The 
General, he wrote Jefferson, would now see the 
bad results of “the halfway measures he has 
lately adopted.”’” 

One result was that La Fayette fled France, 
after learning that his soldiers would not fight to 
preserve the constitutional monarchy. The 
General determined to become neutral in what 
seemed to him a conflict between unconstitu- 
tional French forces and a combination of un- 
patriotic émigrés allied with their traditional 
national enemies.“ ‘‘My efforts to redress the 
crimes of the tenth [of August ] having been for 
the moment fruitless,’ La Fayette wrote to 
Short, ‘‘I could not serve under a Brissotin gov- 
ernment, and left the Army.”’ 

When the General and fifty-three of his 
followers sought to pass through the Austrian 
army to take refuge in neutral Holland, they 
were halted at an Austrian outpost at Rochfort 
on 16 August, 1792. On the following day they 
identified themselves and made formal applica- 
tion to proceed. Contrary to popular belief, 
La Fayette did not from the first claim American 
citizenship.* Until officials at Vienna could 
review La Fayette’s petition, the Austrians re- 
tained their prisoners, whom they moved closer 
to Brussels. Becoming apprehensive, La Fay- 
ette wrote in English to William Short on 26 
August, 1792, explaining again the reasons for 
his flight. Protesting that his detention was 
contrary to international law, the General beg- 
ged him, as an American diplomat and as his 
friend, to publish news of his arrest and to 
come at once to Brussels. Now, for the first 
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time, La Fayette laid claims on American 
citizenship: “Insist on seeing me. I am an 
American citizen, and American officer, no more 
in the French service.’’** 

Upon receipt of this appeal two days later, 
Short replied that, although he hoped for La 
Fayette’s early release, he could little influence 
Austria in La Fayette’s behalf. He was unable 
to set out for Brussels immediately, because he 
expected momentarily orders from President 
Washington to leave for Spain. But as soon as 
these arrived, he promised to “solicit with much 
warmth the favor”’ of seeing La Fayette en route. 
He assured the unhappy prisoner of any services 
within his power, and expressed confidence that 
La Fayette would be freed, provided the Gen- 
eral did not claim his ‘‘rights’’ too vehemently.*’ 

Conscious that La Fayette’s early release 
might be delayed, Short wrote on 31 August, 
1792, that he was seeking diplomatic pressure 
from The Hague to liberate the General and his 
party. Further, if his letters from America did 
not soon arrive, he promised he would visit 
La Fayette unless permission were “absolutely 
refused to me.’** La Fayette in desperation 
urged him to come at once: ‘‘No time is to be 
lost." Upon what he considered good infor- 
mation, the American Minister replied to the 


dispirited prisoner on 4 September, 1792, “I am 
convinced you will not be detained . 
. . . Larrival of the] answer from Vienna.’’™ 


. after 


Unfortunately, La Fayette’s apprehensions 
had better fc ndation than what Short had 
learned from his associates at The Hague. On 
2 September, 1792, the Austrians released most 
of their prisoners, but La Fayette and three 
former members of the French Assembly were 
placed in close confinement as hostages for Louis 
XVI. They were delivered to the Prussians, 
who imprisoned them at Magdeburg. Before 
Prussia made peace with France in 1795, the 
prisoners were returned to Austrian custody at 
Olmutz. There, La 


Fayette remained until 
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Short to La Fayette, 4 September, 1792, Gilpin 
Papers, PHi. See also Short to Jefferson, 28 September, 
1792, Short Papers, DLC. 
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freed in 1797." But in 1792 La Fayette’s main 
hope lay in his claims on America. 

In accordance with La Fayette’s request for 
concerted action by the American Ministers in 
Europe, Short informed Morris at Paris and 
Pinckney at London of the situation, inviting 
their suggestions and aid. Until the prisoner’s 
transfer to the Prussians, he reported highly- 
placed persons at Brussels had been certain 
that his ‘“‘detention would last only until the 
answer [to La Fayette’s petition ] could be re- 
ceived from Vienna.’ Both Morris and 
Pinckney agreed with Short that their interven- 
tion would do more harm than good. Like him, 
they did not think the General could success- 
fully claim immunity as an American citizen. 
All three concluded that nothing could be done 
on this account for La Fayette without direct 
orders from America.'™ 

Morris declared that the Austrians could let 
the French punish La Fayette as a deserter, spy, 
or prisoner of war. If his American citizenship 
were accepted, the United States might have to 
execute him for attacking a nation with whom 
America was at peace." Although Short con- 
sidered that no American exertion hada “‘glim- 
mering prospect of utility,"’ he found insuppor- 
table pain ‘‘in seeing a person so long & so dis- 
interestedly devoted to the U. S. now for the 
first time ask their aid & seek it in vain. . 7108 
After the Minister at The Hague eventually 
learned from his Austrian colleague that La 
Fayette had been transferred to Prussian cus- 
tody,’* he expostulated that the seizure was 
not only against international law, but violated 
Austrian and Prussian previous practice of 
allowing unmolested travel by peaceable 
citizens." 

When La Fayette’s followers were released, 
one brought Short word from the General. 


 Charavay, La Fayette, 337-341. See also the inferior 
work by Brand Whitlock, Lafayette 2: 9-15. New York, 
Appleton Century Crofts, 1929. 

2 Short to Thomas Pinckney, 7 September, 1792, 
Short Papers, DLC. See also to the same general effect 
Short to Gouverneur Morris, 7 September, 1792, ibid. 

3 Short to Jefferson, 31 August, 1792; Gouverneur 
Morris to Short, 12 September, 1792; Thomas Pinckney 
to Short, 21 September, 1792; ibid. 

4 Gouverneur Morris to Short, 12 September, 1792, 
ibid. 

6 Short to Thomas Pinckney, 2 September, 1792 

“6 Short to Thomas Pinckney, 25 September, 
ibid. 

7 Short to Thomas Pinckney, 2 September, 1792 

8 Thid. 


, ibid. 
1792, 


, ibid. 
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It is uncertain whether or not this man proposed 
a mysterious scheme for La Fayette’s escape. 
It is probable that this messenger was a certain 
Dulong who had been an employee of the former 
French Minister at The Hague, whose charming 
wife, the Comtesse de la Tour du Pin, was still 
in the Netherlands. In her memoirs, she claimed 
that La Fayette’s messenger asked Short for 
25,000 francs with which to bribe the General's 
way out of prison. It is hard to accept her 
statement that ‘‘Mr. Short, although he was a 
rich man, refused to advance the sum." 

Upon learning of the September Massacres in 
France, Short commenced a series of frantic in- 
quiries of Gouverneur Morris at Paris for reliable 
information. Anxious of news of Rosalie, 
William feared the worst. But Morris could 
give him little comfort, only the advice to ‘wait 
with Patience for more tranquil times’’ when 
anarchy would have given way to order.!"° 
Even when Short received in mid-November 
the long-expected instructions to leave for 
Spain, he could not leave the Netherlands for 
France and Rosalie until he had completed 
America’s financial business with which he was 
entrusted as Fiscal Agent." He could do 
nothing more than beseech Gouverneur Morris 
to do what he could for the bereaved Duchesses.""” 
Not until 19 December, 1792, was Short able to 
quit the Netherlands and start on his journey to 
Spain through France." 

Meanwhile Rosalie did not soon recover from 


 Henriette-Lucie Dillon, Marquise de la Tour du Pin 
de Gouvernet, Recollections of The Revolution and The 
Empire, translated by Walter Geer from Journal d'une 
Femme de Cinquante Ans, 131, Paris, M. Imhaus & R. 
Chapelot, 1906, New York, Brentano's, 1928. The Com- 
tesse de Gouvernet’s story is not mentioned by her close 
relative who was a fellow prisoner with La Fayette, 
Théodore Lameth in his Mémoires, Paris, Fontemoing, 
1913. Although Brand Whitlock does make use of this 
story, Charavay's La Fayette makes no mention of such a 
plan. 

© Gouverneur Morris to Short, Paris, 18 September, 
1792, Short Papers, DLC. See also Gouverneur Morris to 
Short, Paris, 9 September, 1792 ibid., and Gouverneur 
Morris to Jefferson, Paris, 10 September, 1792; Morris, 
Diary of the French Revolution 2: 540. 

™ Short to Van Staphorsts & Hubbard, The Hague, 
28 November, 1792, and Short to William Carmichael, 
The Hague, 4 December, 1792, Short Papers, DLC. The 
most pressing aspect of this business was the Holland Loan 
of 1793. 

2 Short to Gouverneur Morris, The Hague, 10, 11, and 
18 September, 1792, ibid. 

"3 Short to Gouverneur Morris, The Hague, 17 Decem- 
ber, 1792; Short to Thomas Pinckney, The Hague, 3 
December, 1792, ibid. 
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the shocking death of Duc Louis-Alexandre. 
Receipt of William’s letters made her happier, 
she vowed. She begged him also to come to 
her and Madame d’Enville’s comfort as soon as 
he could, saying that, although both of them 
were very desolate, they would always love 
William."* Madame d’Enville even reproached 


Jefferson for not having placed his adopted son 
as Minister to France, saying: 


Just as a good soul like you, Monsieur, would have 
been helpful and comforting [to us in our moment 
of adversity ], M. Schort [sic] would have been for 
us a veritable source of strength. And you have 
taken him away from us.""5 


The La Rochefoucauld ladies gained cheer 
when they learned that Shert would break his 
journey to Spain for several days at La Roche- 
Guyon. Rosalie was particularly ecstatic that 
she could at last fully share her sorrows with 
the one she loved “in a few moments of 
happiness.’’!!6 

After he had procured passports to take him 
through the French and Austrian armies,'? 
William Short set out from The Hague in his 
English traveling carriage with posts of four 
horses and an outrider."* He found himself 
once again ‘‘plunging through the bogs & mires 
of Holland.”’ It was the third winter that he 
had endured that “painful and abominable 
trip," which he professed that he embarked 
upon only because of his greater aversion to a 
sea voyage. By making his journey by land, he 
could justifiably break at La Roche-Guyon the 
tedium of winter travel. 

Arriving at La Roche-Guyon at Christmas- 
time, William passed a fortnight with Rosalie 
and Madame d’Enville.”° He commiserated 
with them on the hardness of their lot and pro- 


4 [Rosalie to Short], La R[oche-Guyon], 31 October, 
1 and 13 December, 1792, Short—La Rochefoucauld Cor- 
respondence, PPAP. 

"6 Madame d’Enville to Jefferson, La Roche-Guyon, 
30 December, 1792, Jefferson Papers, DLC. 

46 [Rosalie to Short], La R[oche-Guyon], 9 December, 
1792, for quotation and 18 November, 1792, Short-La 
Rochefoucauld Correspondence, PPAP. 

"7 Short to Peyton Short, The Hague, 18 December, 
1792, Short Papers, DLC. 

"8 Short to De Wolf, Aranjuez, 12 February, 1793, 
ibid. 

48 Short to Gouverneur Morris, The Hague, 27 Novem- 
ber, 1792, ibid. 

'® Van Staphorsts & Hubbard to Short, Amsterdam, 
20 December, 1792, ibid. Endorsed received at La 
Roche-Guyon, 29 December. 
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posed how he might rescue them from further 
misery.!*! 

Not even as Rosalie’s lover could William 
have minimized the catastrophe which had 
engulfed the La Rochefoucaulds in the loss of 
the patriotic Duc Louis-Alexandre. He must 
solemnly have agreed with Madame d’Enville 
that, although the Duc had been willing to make 
any sacrifice for the good of France, his death 
had been wanton destruction." With the 


ladies, how fervently must Short have uttered 
the epithet ‘‘cannibals,’’™ referring to those re- 
sponsible for the August revolution and Septem- 
ber Massacres. 


William’s visit must have been agonizing to 


him. On one hand, he sought to comfort the 
bereaved relicts of his friend the Duc; on the 
other, he was still Rosalie’s lover. It was in 
this doubly-awkward position that he proposed 
marriage. The distrait Rosalie refused him. 
She did not refuse him, however, because she 
felt guilt for her infidelity to the Duc. 
Ironically, the Duc was a more substantial 
bar to William’s and Rosalie’s happiness dead 
than he had been alive. There was now no one 
in France but Rosalie to care for Madame 
d’Enville. The dowager Duchesse was not men- 
tally deranged, but she brooded incessantly over 
her son’s death. She reproached herself for 
having encouraged Duc Louis-Alexandre in his 
advocacy of liberal reform and in his sponsorship 


121 Short to John Rutledge, The Hague, 17 September, 
1792, Gilpin Papers, PHi. 

'2 Madame d’Enville to Jefferson, La Roche-Guyon, 
30 December, 1792, Jefferson Papers, DLC. 


8 Short to John Rutledge, The Hague, 17 December, 


1792, Short Papers, DLC. 
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of Condorcet, whom she considered a traitor, 
responsible for the Duc’s death. Appreciating 
Rosalie's filial devotion to the grief-stricken old 
lady, William did not insist on marriage. He 
did, however, seek to protect Rosalie as best he 
could. 

As a French aristocrat, Rosalie was in danger 
of her life, liberty, and property. William 
Short could not do as much for her as he liked, 
so long as she refused matrimony. Upon his 
request, Gouverneur Morris, as American Min- 
ister to France, tried to safeguard the La Roche- 
foucauld ladies while Short was absent in 
Spain.’* Short himself provided the means of 
their financial security and avoidance of revolu- 
tionary confiscation. He informed his bankers, 
Van Staphorsts & Hubbard of Amsterdam, of a 
scheme in favor of which he had persuaded 
Rosalie. This plan would protect her property, 
give him time to complete his mission in Spain, 
and lead tohis and Rosalie’s eventual marriage.'** 

William advised Rosalie to deposit cash in 
his name with Van Staphorsts & Hubbard. 
Considerable Parisian real estate was likewise 
registered in his name during the next decade. 
There is little evidence of the details of the secre- 
tive conversion of the La Rochefoucauld fortune, 
so successfully were they obscured. As property 
rights became more secure, Short returned to 
Rosalie by 1802 all except a $60,000 secret loan, 
which was probably only a small part of what 
he had saved for her from the wreck of revolu- 
tion.“7 In December of 1792, however, there 
was little more that Short could do for Rosalie 
until the return of more peaceful times, or until 
the old Duchesse’s death left her free to marry. 

While at La Roche-Guyon in December of 
1792, how often must Short have contemplated 
the course of Revolution which had so changed 
France from when he had first seen it in 1785. 
Immediately after the uprising of August, 1792, 
he had expressed to Jefferson his hope that, 
while Chargé at Paris between 1789 and May of 
1792, he had prepared the Secretary of State for 
the violence and overthrow of the constitutional 


44 Short to Van Staphorsts & Hubbard, 24 May, 1793, 
ibid. 

25 Short to James Monroe, St. Ildefonso, 26 August 
1794 (draft), Gilpin Papers, PHi. 

26 Short to Van Staphorsts & Hubbard, 24 May, 1793, 
Short Papers, DLC. 

127 Ibid. See also Short to John Cleves Short and 
Charles Wilkins Short, Philadelphia, 27 September, 1836; 
“Instructions to the Executors of the Will of William 
Short,” 12 July, 1836, ibid. 
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régime. Short considered the Jacobins to be 
‘“‘demagogues” who first unloosed the passions 
of the Parisian mob to gain power, and then 
found themselves powerless to put the lid back on 
Pandora's box. 


The sections of Paris are far ahead of their late 
leaders in the Assembly. I should not be at 
all surprised to hear of the present leaders being 
hung by the people. Such has been the march of 
this revolution from the beginning. The people 
have gone faster than their leaders. These have 
kept up as long as they could; but, once left out of 
sight & refusing to go further, they have become 
more obnoxious than those who stopped sooner & 
have been so long out of sight as to be forgotten by 
the many headed monster. 


The Assembly, he informed Jefferson, had been 
forced to agree to the establishment of the tri- 
bunals to deal with aristocrats and suspected 


traitors in order to protect these from immedi- 
ate massacre. 


Robespierre & others of that atrocious & cruel cast 
compose the tribunal, named by popular election. 
We may expect, therefore, to hear of such proceed- 
ings under the cloak of egalite & patriotism as would 
disgrace any chambre ardente that existed. 
Humanity shudders at the idea.'”* 


ever 


Thomas Jefferson was three thousand miles 
distant from Short and the frightening events 
in France. Three years had elapsed since he 
and his adopted son had viewed with confidence 
the early events of the French Revolution. 
From his isolated vantage point he delivered to 
his protégé a stern reprimand which is frequently 
quoted without elaboration of the background 
of intimacy and confidential discussion ‘‘without 
reserve’’ that characterized the two. 

His adopted father counseled Short to search 
his heart and determine whether his ‘‘extreme 
warmth” in censuring the Jacobins did not arise 
from Short’s being wounded by the suffering of 
his friends. He suggested that Short was thus 
‘hurried into a temper of mind”’ which was of- 
fensive to the French and citizens of his own 
country. Kindly, Jefferson did not remind 
Short that the French government had ob- 
jected to Short’s interruption of payments to 
reduce the United States’ debt to France at the 
time of Louis XVI's suspension after his flight 


28 Short to Jefferson, The Hague, 24 August, 1792, 
ibid. 

18% Jefferson to Short, Philadelphia, 3 January, 1793, 
Jefferson Papers, DLC. 
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to Varennes. Probably, Jefferson knew per- 
fectly well that Short had not acted on his own 
initiative, but upon Secretary of the Treasury 
Hamilton's strict instruction that he get a legal 
receipt for any sums paid into the French 
Treasury.!* 

Jefferson professed that “ninety-nine in a 
hundred of our citizens’ shared his own view 
that the success of republican principles in 
France was more important then momentary 
injustices, and he even intimated that President 
Washington agreed with him. 

Jefferson was satisfied that the Jacobins had 
compromised as long as they could with those 
who desired to retain the French monarchy. 
When it became evident that the monarchy would 
subvert the liberties guaranteed under the 
French constitution, said Jefferson, the French 
people gave their endorsement to the Jacobins 
in “expunging”’ the royal office. 


In the struggle which was necessary, many guilty 
persons fell without the forms of trial, and with them 
some innocent. These I deplore as much as any 
body, and shall deplore some of them until the day 
of my death. But I deplore them as I should have 
done had they fallen in battle. It was necessary 
to use the arm of the people, a machine not quite so 
blind as ball and bombs, but blind to a certain 
degree. A few of their cordial friends met at their 
hands the fate of enemies. But time and truth will 
rescue and embalm their memories, while their 
posterity will be enjoying that very liberty for 
which they would never have hesitated to offer up 
their lives. The liberty of the whole earth was 
depending on the issue of the contest, and was ever 
such a prize won with so little innocent blood? My 
own affections have been deeply wounded by some 
of the martyrs to this cause, but rather than it 
should have failed, I would have seen half the earth 
desolated; were there but an Adam and Eve left 
in every country, and left free, it would be better 
than it now is. 


After having thus taken his adoptive son to task 
for his extreme anti-Jacobin remarks, Jefferson 
concluded by expressing his confidence that 
Short would come around to a more dispassion- 
ate judgment. 


I know your republicanism to be pure, and that it 
is no decay of that which has embittered you against 
its votaries in France, but too great a sensibility 
at the partial evil [with] which its object has been 
accomplished there.'* 

‘9 Shackelford, William Short, 415-417. 
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William Short does not appear to have an- 
swered Jefferson’s stern reprimand directly. 
Certainly he never altered his views on the 
French Revolution, which were a part of his con- 
sideration of the larger question of man's per- 
fectability. Short’s disillusionment was great. 
But, as Jefferson correctly surmised, it was by 
no means complete. Years later at the time of 
Jefferson’s death, Short reflected that his de- 
ceased friend had never abandoned belief in the 
perfectability of man; and, in doing so, Short 
revealed his own disagreement. 


It has always been demonstrated to my mind that 
Mr. J’s greatest illusions in politics have proceeded 
from a most amiable error on his part . . . [:] too 
favorable opinion of the animal called Man, .. . 
who in mass form in my opinion only a many headed 
monster. Mr. J. on the contrary, judging of him 
from himself, conceived that his sense of moral 
rectitude would suffice to induce him to keep a 
straight path, & that he had need of little restraint. 
More than that little he always thought was the 
mere contrivance of the ‘“‘booted & spurred”’ to get 
the saddle on. And as Mr. J. was himself both 


honest & speculative it was most difficult to make 
him change an opinion.’ 


Turning aside from contemplation of the 
French Revolution and how it had so greatly 
influenced his own life and that of his beloved 
Rosalie, William Short bade farewell to the 
ladies at La Roche-Guyon on 4 January, 1793. 
He could not longer delay his journey to Spain. 
After a few days’ visit with Gouverneur Morris 
at Paris, Short set out for Madrid."* Although 
he hoped to accomplish quickly the negotiation 
of a treaty with Spain and return to remove 
Rosalie from revolutionary dangers, his mission 
was to be long protracted. 

William Short’s direction of America's inter- 
ests in France between 1789 and the summer of 


Short to John Hartwell Cocke, Ballston Spa, 12 
August, 1826, Cocke Papers, University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville, Virginia; courtesy of Miss Betty Cocke, 


8 Entries for 3-6 January, 1793, Morris, Diary of the 
French Revolution 2: 598-599. 
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1792 were notably successful. So long as he 
was Chargé at Paris, he sedulously avoided tak- 
ing sides in the revolutionary events of France. 
He had taken every opportunity to learn the 
ways of the country and to know its leaders. 
He had a natural liking for people, and they for 
him; but the hospitality of others was essential 
to his success. To have cultivated friendship 
with the La Rochefoucauld and La Fayette 
families was important because of their own 
prominence, because of their wide knowledge of 
their own country, and because of the further 
contacts which thay afforded. Through the La 
Rochefoucaulds and La Fayettes, Short acquired 
a deep knowledge of the leading personalities of 
the French government. And the very purity 
of his American republicanism prevented him 
from infatuation with the fading trappings of 
monarchy or agreement with the evangelistic 
ardor of the Jacobins. 

Short's capable elaboration of Jefferson's com- 
mercial diplomacy in France, his brilliant serv- 
ices as Fiscal Agent of the United States in 
Europe, and his penetrating evaluation of the 
political events of France have been recounted. 
His astute conduct of negotiations in Spain be- 
tween 1793 and 1796 made possible our first 
treaty with that country and proved his patience 
and adroitness, even though he was cheated of 
fame by being superseded by Thomas Pinckney 
at the eleventh hour. In view of Short’s record, 
it was unfortunate for him and for the United 
States that he did not realize his ambition to 
become Minister to France, the fondest dream 
of this, America’s first career diplomat. Per- 
haps there is justification for his bitter assertion 
to Jefferson at the time of the XYZ affair that, 
if any one of the American Commissioners had 
been as fluent in the language and as conversant 
with the customs of France, the misunderstand- 
ings which nearly caused war between the 
United States and France would have been 
avoided. 


'% Short to Jefferson, Paris, 9 June, 1801, Gilpin Papers, 
PHi; Shackelford, William Short, 481-482. 
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EARLY in 1948 the writer was privileged to take 
a small part in a meeting called by the Librarian 
to implement the recommendations of the Li- 
brary Committee of the American Philosophical 
Society ““That the project for a political and 
cultural history of the Iroquois be encouraged ; 
that the archaeological work be confined to the 
area from the Susquehanna to Lake Huron and 
from the St. Lawrence watershed to the eastern 
seaboard; and that the union list of American 
Indian Linguistic manuscripts be started.” 
This discussion and several later ones served 
to restate the basic goals of the Library Com- 
mittee, with respect to its North American 
Indian Program formulated some years before,’ 
and also set actual guide lines so that the follow- 
ing goals could eventually be realized: the 
Society’s own collection of manuscripts dealing 
with the American Indian tribes—their language, 
culture, and history—be expanded; significant 
manuscripts be microfilmed or photostated and 
housed at the Society where they would be 
available to scholars; that the Society encourage 
the editing and publishing of vital source 

' The entire project was directly supervised by Dr. 
William E. Lingelbach. Additionally, he arranged for 
several grants-in-aid so that we could pursue the sometimes 
elusive sources. Mrs. Gertrude Hess, his assistant, 
opened many doors and offered many technical tips. 
Thanks are also due to Bart Anderson of the Chester 
County Historical Society; Barney Chesnick, Library 
Company of Philadelphia; Dr. Guy S. Klett, Presbyterian 
Historical Society; Dr. Dorothy Harris and Dr. Frederick 
B. Tolles, Friend's Historical Library, Swarthmore Col- 
lege; Mrs. Anna B. Hewitt and Dr. Thomas E. Drake, 
Quaker Collection, Haverford College. The late Barclay 
Whitson secured permission for us to work in the vaults 
of the Society of Friends and to microfilm the collections. 
Mrs. Eleanor Melson and her successor as Librarian to 
the Yearly Meeting, Miss Mary Ogilvie, did everything 
possible to lighten our labor. The task of typing and 


preparing the paper for publication was the lot of my 
wife, Sara Snyderman. 

2 See Lydenberg, H. M., The Library’s policy in regard 
to American linquistics and archaeology, Lib. Bull. Amer. 
Philos. Soc. for 1944: 65; Lydenberg, H. M., and A. V. 
Kidder, The Society’s program in American linguistics 
and archaeology, Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc. 92 (2): 124, 
1948, (Lib. Bull. for 1948). 


materials; and finaily, that a centralized index 
of manuscript collections in the Philadelphia 
area be started. 

In 1953 a preliminary survey appeared in this 
journal’ describing the manuscript collections 
of the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends; 
the Chester County Historical Society; Haver- 
ford College; the Friends Historical Library at 
Swarthmore; the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania; The Library Company of Philadelphia 
(Ridgeway Library); and the Arthur C. Parker 
Papers of the American Philosophical Society. 
The present paper is focused on the archives 
of the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of the 
Society of Friends and serves to illustrate the 
implementation of the program. 

Initially it was felt that there was need for 
concentration of research in the period focusing 
on the nineteenth century—a period which has 
been neglected by historians and ethnologists 
alike. For the Indian this was an era of up- 
heaval—the old ways were being discarded 
as he moved westward to reservations or lost 
his identity in the east. How did the Indian 
who remained in the east meet the threats to 
his existence? Were there forces within and 
without him to cause him to hold tenaciously 
to some of his ways and scrap others? What 
has happened to him as he related to his white 
neighbors? And what manuscript data were 


’ Snyderman, G. S., A preliminary survey of American 
Indian manuscripts in the repositories in the Philadelphia 
Area, Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc. 97 (5): 596, 1953 (Lib. Bull. 
for 1953). 

‘For several years the Society had been supporting the 
studies of various manuscript collections elsewhere in the 
United States and Canada, see Fenton, W. N., Iroquois 
studies at the mid-century, Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc. 
95 (3): 296, 1951, (Lib. Bull. for 1951), and A calendar of 
manuscript materials relating to the history of the Six 
Nations or Iroquois Indians in depositories outside of 
Philadelphia, 1750-1850, Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc. 97 (5): 
578, 1953, (Lib. Bull. for 1953); Harris, Z. S., American 
Indian linquistic work and the Boas collection, Lib. Bull. 
Amer. Philos. Soc. for 1945: 57; Voegelin, C. F., and Z. S. 
Harris, Index to the Franz Boas collection of materials 
for American linguistics, Lamguage monographs, 22, 1945. 
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there in the Philadelphia area to help answer 
these questions regarding the role played by her 
inhabitants in White-Indian relations? 

Our initial plan called for the microfilming or 
photostating of all nineteenth-century records 
in Philadelphia and its environs dealing with the 
Indians of Pennsylvania, New York, and New 
Jersey. As we began to plough through the 
collections, it soon became evident that the 
materials would be far more intelligible and 
useful if entire collections, wherever possible, 
were placed on microfilm. Where this procedure 
was not feasible, it was decided to select repre- 
sentative samples of each period. This means 
that the scholar will have for his examination 
the entire story so far as the manuscripts tell it 
without regard to chronology. 

There are many extremely valuable data 
scattered through the Philadelphia repositories. 
Some fragmentary, though nonetheless im- 
portant papers, are in collections which are not 
basically ‘Indian,’ but they supplement and 
round out the true historical picture of the 
times. When the survey has been completed, 


and all fragments have been microfilmed and 
assembled in the Library of the Society, scholars 
will find their labors lightened considerably. 


As was anticipated, these repositories are 
rich in documents dealing with the Indians 
because of the strategic role played by Phila- 
delphia as a center for White-Indian relations 
from the early colonial period till well into the 
nineteenth century. William Penn known to 
the Indians as Onas, was a “great white Father,” 
or perhaps more significant, a real “‘Brother,”’ 
and at Philadelphia a “central council fire 
glowed" so that the many Indians who came 
from far and wide could see each others’ faces 
as they spoke their minds freely and heard 
good words as they smoked the pipe of peace. 
In Philadelphia, problems of trade, land, etc. 
were negotiated, signed, and sealed with wam- 
pum. To this day a small area remains in the 
vicinity of Broad and Walnut Streets, where a 
site was set aside in perpetuity, in theory at 
least, where the Indian can spread his blanket 
and build a campfire. 

Historians today are indeed fortunate that 
the peaceable and friendly followers of Onas were 
inclined to keep records which, though at times 
far too chary with details, perpetuated for us 
talks, significant events, social changes, prob- 
lems of health and well-being, rudimentary 
population data, teaching methods, and their 
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own good works with their Indian brethren. 
The old time Quakers set an enviable record for 
noting facts and figures for the historian. They 
set, perhaps, an even more enviable record as 
men of good will in their dealings with defeated 
or soon to be defeated peoples. In their at- 
tempts to teach the Indian to help himself, they 
were in a sense anticipating modern education 
and social work practices. In this present era 
of rockets, sputniks, and gadgetry, we can learn 
a good deal about how to establish and maintain 
good relationships with people who do not 
conform to our standards of culture and belief. 
Our governmental bureaucrats may well study 
and take as an example the ways of these early 
Quakers. 

Since the purpose of this paper is to summarize 
and evaluate these documentary sources, we do 
not attempt a detailed description of Quaker 
history, philosophy, and method. In two pre- 
vious papers which accompanied the publication 
of journals kept by official Quaker delegates, 
Halliday Jackson and John Philips, we endeav- 
ored to describe missionary efforts of the Quakers 
among the Indians of New York.® 

From these Journals the reader may draw a 
rather complete picture of early nineteenth- 
century Allegany and Cattaraugus Seneca In- 
dian life in all its economic, social, and political 
aspects. Indian factions vied for power; 
white man’s ways (not always the best for the 
Indian) were being accepted ; political and social 
structure and position were radically altered 
as the Whites extended their domination. Philips 
and Jackson depict some white frontiersmen 
as violent and hostile; others as patient, in- 
dustrious, and just. Apparently all these char- 
acteristics were essential to survive the dangers, 
burdens, and squalor of the frontier. Both 
Journals make lively and exciting reading for 
historians, psychologists, and ethnologists. 

So much for the published materials. There 
are a vast number of manuscripts which are not 
now, and in all probability, never will be pub- 
lished. Some of these were noted in our 1953 
survey. Others have yet to be studied and 
calendared. We can only hope that in the not 
too distant future some effort and time will be 


5 Deardorff, M. H., and G. S. Snyderman, A nineteenth- 
century journal of a visit to the Indians of New York, 
Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc. 100: 582, 1956 (Lib. Bull. for 
1956), and Snyderman, George S., Halliday Jackson's 
journal of a visit paid to the Indians of New York, Proc. 
Amer. Philos. Soc. 101: 565-588, 1957 (Lib. Bull. for 1957). 
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spent on them, for only then can the entire 
Philadelphia story be written. 

The present report concerns itself only with 
the collections housed in the vaults of the 
Department of Records of the Yearly Meeting 
of the Religious Society of Friends, Third and 
Arch Streets, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. This 
is a virtual gold mine of letters, diaries, reports, 
minute books, and other manuscripts which have 
been maintained by the Quakers from the incep- 
tion of the Colony of Pennsylvania to the very 
present. Sizable parts of the records of quasi- 
official Quaker organizations, such as ‘The 
Friendly Association for Regaining and Preserv- 
ing Peace with the Indians by Pacific Measures” 
are housed along with daily journals of Joseph 
Elkinton, a teacher and missionary to the 
Seneca almost continuously from 1815 to 1864, 
and the Official Minutes of the Committee 
Appointed by the Yearly Meeting of Friends 
Pennsylvania, New York, &c for Promoting the 
Improvement and Gradual Civilization of the 
Indian Natives. This latter committee came to 
be known as the “Indian Committee’’—it 
continues to function today. Other committees 
also were concerned, to a perhaps lesser degree, 
with Indian affairs. The Meeting for Sufferings 
kept its own minute books and letter files. 
These sources have been surveyed, but few of 
the materials will be mentioned in this paper. 

Accordingly the Society has already micro- 
filmed, Film 824, the following materials: 


Vol. Minutes of the Indian Committee 
Vol. Minutes of the Indian Committee 
Vol. Minutes of the Indian Committee 
Vol. Minutes of the Indian Committee 
Vol.5 Minutes of the Indian Committee 
Vol. Minutes of the Indian Committee 


1795-1815 
1815-1837 
1837-1853 
1853-1871 
1872-1895 
1895—- 


Reel 8 
Reel 8 
Reel 9 
Reel 9 
Reel 9 
Reel 9 


Additionally twelve large boxes of letters, 
diaries, and reports of missionaries, individual 
Quakers, and others interested in Indian affairs, 
committee reports, and correspondence from 
the Indians to the Quakers, are contained in 
the following reels. 


Box 1 

Box 2 

Box 3 

Box 4 

Box 5 

Box 6 

Box 64 

Box 7 

Box 8 

Box 8} 

Box 9 N.D. 
Box 10 N.D. 


1791-1802 
1803-1815 
1816-1830 
1831-1839 
1840-1851 
1852-1871 
1876-1879 
1872-1892 
1892-1908 
1892-1896 
(1820-1899 approx.) 
(1872-1895 approx.) 


Reel 1 
Reel 1 
Reel 2 
Reel 2 
Reel 3 
Reel 4 
Reel 5 
Reel 5 
Reel 6 
Reel 6 
Ree! 7 
Reel 7 
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The earlier manuscripts alluded to as the 
papers of the ‘Friendly Association " were 
microfilmed as follows: 


Vol. D 11 
Vol. D 12 
Vol. D 13 
Vol. D 14 


1756-1758 
1758-1759 
1759-1760 
1760-1791 


Reel 10 
Reel 10 
Reel 11 
Reel 11 


The dates listed above are taken from the 
chronology assigned by the librarian of the 
Yearly Meeting to the boxes or volumes. They 
are not always correct. There are, for example, 
several seventeenth-century papers in D 11 
which supposedly carried only materials dated 
1756 to 1758. These early papers have, never- 
theless, been microfilmed and indexed. Film 
824:12 covers a box of miscellaneous papers 
which are chiefly the work of teachers, pupils, 
and visitors to the Tunesassa Indian School at 
Quaker Bridge, New York. Virtually all of 
the papers on Film 824:12 fall in the twentieth 
century and are catalogued by the Friends as 
RS 975. 

After considerable study it was felt that 
students would probably find most value in the 
papers duplicated in Film 824: 1-12 The 
others in the repository with the exception of 
Joseph Elkinton’s Journals, to a large measure, 
add significant details but do not change the 
basic story. These we did not microfilm since 
the writer felt rather strongly that the time and 
money spent in doing so could be better utilized 
in the collections of other Philadelphia reposi- 
tories. Students will, however, find a card file 
describing the unphotographed material in the 
Library of the Society, and can, if need be, 
make use of the original records at the Society 
of Friends. 

The Elkinton Journals warrant closer examina- 
tion and further study. Additional scrutiny will 
determine which Journal or Journals should be 
microfilmed. For the time being students may 
use the card file created as a very general guide 
to Elkinton’s manuscripts. 

To facilitate the use of the microfilms, we have 
created index cards for the most significant 
manuscripts. Allowing for our editorial inter- 
ests and biases, the student should find it helpful 
to consult the index prior to using the micro- 
films, if only because the cards are interfiled 
chronologically with those of the papers not 
microfilmed, and those on fragments of collec- 


® Reel references will be hereinafter indicated as 1, or 2 


or 3, etc. The entire collection carries the primary num- 


ber Film 824. 
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tions in other repositories, i.e., Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania, Chester County Historical 
Society, Ridgeway Library, Presbyterian His- 
torical Society, Friend's Historical Library 
(Swarthmore College), and the Quaker Collec- 
tion of Haverford College. 

The Quaker collection as outlined in this 
paper, is being presented topically rather than 
chronologically. This presentation, we hope, 
will whet the reader's curiosity and perhaps even 
indicate possible questions for research. Obvi- 
ously, we do not and cannot attempt to discuss 
every possible topic. 

Papers relating to ownership of land from the 
early eighteenth century to the _ reservation 
period are dealt with first because they out- 
number by far the papers on other subjects. 
This category includes sub-topics such as fear 
of loss of land ; the Indian's inability or unwilling- 
ness to accept individual ownership in lieu of 
communal ownership of land; complaints that 
the white man was seizing Indian lands; destruc- 
tion of hunting territory ; the hostility of govern- 
mental representatives on land problems, etc. 

A comparatively early sale, September 17, 
1718, to William Penn, son of the Founder, his 
heirs, etc., of all lands, islands, woods, water 
between the Delaware and Susquehanna in 
return for two guns, six strouds, and four kettles 


rivals the famous bargain made by the Dutch 


for Manhattan. We can understand how this 
and similar other land sales to the colonists could 
and did drive the Delaware Indians into the 
French Camp (Film 824:10). Study of these 
documents will reveal also that the Indians 
making the sale often did not have the authority 
to sell the land; in most cases they did not even 
own the land being sold; and most important, 
the Indian did not really understand white 
man’s concept of landownership. Land, in the 
Indian sense, could not be sold; only its use 
could be bartered. This meant that the basic 
ownership would remain with the Indian, and 
he would be free to hunt, fish, gather berries 
and firewood as long as he wished. 

The Whites, even though they could not fully 
comprehend and accept all the Indian reasoning, 
were certainly aware of the possible consequences 
they were incurring by violating Indian prin- 
ciples. That is why William Penn met with the 
Susquehanna Indians on August 2, 1735. It is 
interesting to note that though the original 
intent was to conciliate the Indians and persuade 
them that no fraud was meant, the Indians were 
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beguiled into making further concessions. Prom- 
ises were exacted from them not to attack or aid 
others attacking Pennsylvania, and not to 
allow any other Indians to settle on the Susque- 
hanna or Potomac Rivers without permission 
from Pennsylvania. In return, Penn promised 
to license traders to prevent abuse of the Indians, 
and to guarantee fair prices (Film 824: 10). 
But Penn apparently knew he could not control 
the traders, for he insisted that the Indians 
refrain from trading with unlicensed traders. 
The only apparent result of this meeting was 
to strip the Susquehanna of their sovereignty 
and place the responsibility of trade upon their 
shoulders. 

This type of agreement, further augmented 
by the unfairness of the completely dishonest 
Walking Purchase, led to Indian outbreaks 
along the Pennsylvania frontier. Some Dela- 
ware and Shawnee who looked to their Uncles 
at Onondaga, were told that they never really 
owned the land and therefore had no just com- 
plaint. This refusal unquestionably hastened 
the decay of the League, for its failure to protect 
the interests of the Nephews meant the eventual 
death of the family tree. Some Delaware and 
Shawnee joined with dissident Iroquois (chiefly 
Seneca and Cayuga) and moved west to the 
Ohio Country. From here they thumbed their 
noses at the Old Councilors at Onondaga as they 
joined the French against the English. Many 
details of the story together with the maneuver- 
ings at Onondaga, and Conrad Weiser’s efforts 
and reports are to be found on Reels 10 and 11. 

The Treaty of Easton, convened to rectify 
the situation and pacify the Indians, seems, like 
the meetings of the present day United Nations, 
to have failed in its purpose, if not in its intent. 
The only tangible agreement reached was that 
the Indians and Whites meet and talk further. 
Everyone present was full of good intentions 
and self-righteous speeches. It was at these 
sessions that Teedyuscung delivered for the 
record a number of crowd-pleasing speeches in- 
cluding the oft-quoted one making the Dela- 
wares men again. In the Quaker record of his 
statement, Teedyuscung says the Six Nations 
now allowed the Delaware to handle ‘‘Men’s 
Business & if we can do the Business they will 
make of us... (men).”” This is quite dif- 
ferent from the commonly quoted speech where- 
in, after a considerable outburst of words and 
breast-beating, Teedyuscung demanded and 
received male status for the Delaware. It 
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appears as if the Six Nations were willing to 
confer this type of status when it appeared that 
the Delaware were able to assume all the accom- 
panying responsibilities (Reel 10). 

Also included in the same series of letters are 
lists of goods sent by the French as presents 
to the Indians attending the Treaty of Easton. 
Pennsylvania was prepared to give little or 
nothing. To avert a complete disaster, the 
Quakers after considerable difficulties collected 
enough monies to buy the Indians some of the 
expected gifts—glasses, hoes, kettles, ribbons, 
beads, thimbles, thread, lead, powder, and 
mittens were distributed by Governor Denny 
for the Quakers of Pennsylvania. Teedyuscung 
agreed that this was a good beginning toward 
the restoration of peace (Reel 10). 

After the Revolutionary War, the remnants 
of the Six Nations agreed to a peace which gave 
them the right to their reservations as long as 
the “grass is green’ and “the sun shines.” 
General Henry Dearborn, the Secretary of War, 
wrote on March 17, 1802, confirming lands to 
the Seneca and Onondaga even though they 
had no deeds. The lands were to “remain the 
property of the said Seneca and Onondaga Na- 
tions of Indians forever, unless they shall 


voluntarily relinquish or depose of the 
same. . 


Dearborn forbade all persons from 
disturbing the Indians “in their quiet possession 
of said lands.”’ 


Despite these and subsequent guarantees, 
Dearborn and his successors never felt the need 
to live up tothem. White trespassers on Indian 
reservations were not molested in their illegal 
possession. Early nineteenth-century letters are 
reports of efforts of various white squatters to 
gain legal possession of reservation lands; 
pressure exerted by groups of Whites to force 
land sales; the activities of the Holland Land 
and Ogden Land Companies, the subsequent 
loss of the Buffalo Creek Reservation; and 
attempts to move the Seneca to western reserva- 
tions (Reels 2, 3, 4). 

A complete statement of the Seneca land 
claims, sales, and law suits still remains to be 
written. The following will be helpful in round- 
ing out the story: On the Ogden Land Company 
Claims—Thomas Stewardson et al. to Jacob 
Taylor, November 12, 1816 (Reel 2) ; virtually all 
of Reel 6; Friends to the Seneca Nation of 
Indians Assembled in Council June 20, 1873, 
Reel 7; and Minutes of proceedings so far as 
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interpreted in Council with the Seneca Nation, 
October 24 to October 27, 1873, Reel 7. 

The Quakers felt that the dividing of com- 
munal lands into individual family holdings, as 
practiced by the Whites, would act asa civilizing 
factor. This sentiment was incorporated in one 
of the first messages brought by the early 
Quakers to the Allegany Seneca near the close 
of the eighteenth century. Reports such as 
the one sent to the Yearly Meeting in London, 
1812, carried this type of statement: ‘‘distinct 
property is still becoming more prevalent among 
them ..."’ (Reel 1). This statement seems 
to have been more descriptive of Quaker wishful 
thinking than of reality, for Jacob Taylor wrote 
on November 15, 1816, stating that ‘‘it has been 
frequently discussed, but no conclusions yet 
come to as some of the principal chiefs of the 
Nation do not seem to favor the measure . . .” 
(Reel 2). The remainder of this story is told 
on the subsequent reels. 

The story of the emergence of the Seneca 
Nation around the middle of the nineteenth 
century will give the scholar the background 
he may have hitherto sought for in vain. The 
Seneca Nation was formed in an effort to stop 
the sale and loss of lands to the Whites. The 
old government by chiefs had served well as long 
as the elected officials conducted themselves 
with honesty and dignity. The corruption of 
these chiefs and their inability to prevent further 
loss of lands was all too evident at Buffalo Creek. 
Faced with possible extinction, a large part of 
the Seneca, the Allegany, and Cattaraugus bands 
seceded from the League of the Iroquois and 
formed the Seneca Nation. These Seneca 
adopted a constitution modeled in part, at least, 
after the United States Constitution, and in 
part after the old Constitution of the League. 
Unfortunately, the new political organization 
was not a sure-fire remedy for a chronically ill 
society. Many of the old evils of the chiefs 
were now practiced by the newly elected civil 
officials; the new faces did not bring a new 
morality. Deals were made with white squat- 
ters; rights of way, mineral rights, and lumber 
were sold for insignificant sums. After the 
officials finished lining their own pockets, there 
was little or nothing for the Nation. When 
these evils are added to the usual and normal 
bickerings and factionalism, it is indeed a major 
miracle that the Seneca Nation survived. 

Those Seneca favoring the new government 
split sharply from the adherents of the old Lea- 
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gue. Generally speaking, the former group also 
wished to make the Quakers and the school at 
Tunesassa more influential. Although the 
Quakers had always remained outside of the 
internal politics on the reservation, they now 
found themselves deeply involved. The split 
in the Society of Friends itself did not help the 
situation, for the opposing Quaker factions 
sometimes stirred up the Indian parties. The 
documents show that, despite an earnest effort 
to keep their differences from the Indians, the 
two Quaker groups fell short of objectivity. No 
human could, in the prevailing political climate, 
achieve the impossible and the Quakers too 
failed (Reels 2, 3, 4, and 9). 

The Chiefs, or “old guard”’ did not easily 
succumb. The very existence of the new govern- 
ment was, at times, in doubt. Even the college 
educated Seneca, Marius B. Pierce, opposed 
the constitution on the ground that the people 
were not yet prepared. He also charged that the 
movement had been encouraged clandestinely 
by the Hicksite Quakers, and Peter Wilson, a 
Cayuga who was persona non grata with the 
chiefs. Pierce said that it was a mistaken 
notion to think “that the laws of the Democratic 
Republic can civilize and make the Indian 
prosperous and happy. It is soberness, intelli- 


gence, industry and economy (which) make .. . 


useful men in the community.”’ And, therefore, 
since the chiefs were discontinued, intemperance 
increased—six Seneca died of alcoholism during 
the previous year and a saloon was legalized on 
the Allegany Reservation. There is certainly 
much evidence to support several of Pierce’s 
arguments (Reel 3). However, Pierce, as many 
of his opponents on the other side, did not have 
lily-white hands. The force of his argument is 
dissipated by his suggestion that he be given 
Peter Wilson’s job as U. S. interpreter (Reel 3). 

The Quaker residents at Tunesassa observed 
the bickerings with a great deal of feeling. As 
usual, they tried to remain neutral, though they 
could not help being swayed by the faction favor- 
ing improvements and the new government. It 
was indeed with considerable feeling that the 
Quaker superintendent at Tunesassa wrote on 
September 5, 1851, to report that the Chief's 
Party had succeeded in electing their ticket by a 
large majority. The new president of the Na- 
tion, Seneca White, charged that the Seneca 
constitution which abrogated the ancient form 
of government in 1848, was procured under 
“erroneous representation."” White called a 
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special council to annul the constitution. The 
Seneca Nation, however, managed to withstand 
this and other attacks (Reel 3). It continues 
to this day to fight for the people of Coldspring 
and Cattaraugus. 

What data did the Quakers collect about the 
Old Ways? We have already noted some of 
these data in the paragraphs dealing with land. 
Taking several additional items in chronological 
order, we note Conrad Weiser’s record of the 
Iroquois Chief's complaint against Virginia's 
molesting the warriors who were on their way to 
Cherokee country (1743). This sport, the chief 
implied, was the warrior’s prerogative. He 
said that in the old days the Iroquois did not 
punish the first hurt, but after the second, 
“Knocked down our enemies with one 
Blow. .. .””. And, off the record, Shikellamy 
warned Weiser that unless the governor of 
Virginia “took the hatchet out of the head 
of the Six Nations’ (condoled the families, 
clans, and nations for their losses), there would 
eventually be war (Reel 10). 

Did the League control its dependents and 
subjects? It obviously did! The League speaker 
who addressed the Delaware on wampum 
strings which he used to ‘‘tye”’ their tongues, and 
be forewarned not to lie again, was conveying 
League sentiment. The Shawnee, he said, 
believed ‘“‘too many lies and are too forward 
in Action.”’ ‘““You,’’ he continued, “will not pre- 
tend to warn our People that have been killed 
in_Virginia, We are the chiefs of all the Indians, 
let your Ears and Eyes be open toward us and 
order your Warriors to stay home as We did 
our” (tbid.). 

The League had the power to influence the 
appointment of chiefs within subject nations. 
In his more sober moments, Teedyuscung knew 
his place and kept to it. On November 17, 
1756, for example, he refused to take money for 
land as the ‘“‘People to whom the Land belonged”’ 
were absent (Reel 10). After conferring with 
Charles Thomson and Frederick Post on June 
12, 1758, he admitted that he could not control 
the Indians “‘squatting in the bush”; agreed to 
deliver the Seneca belt to the Chiefs at Onondaga. 
He promised (hoped is more accurate) that the 
Onondaga chiefs would come to the treaty. The 
implication is that the treaty would be more 
official if they did come (Reel 10). On a later 
occasion, July 11, 1758, Teedyuscung indicated 
that the League appointed him to his post— 
“I don’t sit here on my head, my Uncles the 
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Mingoes have placed me there. We have agreed 
to be one Flesh and Blood . . .”’ (Reel 10). 

That subject nations could not act inde- 
pendently, was further illustrated when a Seneca 
speaker told a delegation of Whites at Burling- 
ton, New Jersey, on August 7, 1758, that the 
‘““Monseys are Women & cannot act for them- 
selves’’—but since the Seneca accepted the 
message of the proffered wampum belt, he 
would act for them. And, he _ continued, 
councils could only be held at specific and special 
places. Burlington was not one of these places 
and, therefore, he and the other Six Nation 
Chiefs refused to kindle a ‘‘new Council Fire on 
this side of the Delaware.’’ He suggested that 
it be convened at the forks of the Delaware 
where the ‘‘fire is always burning”’ (Reel 10). 

The sovereignty of the League was recognized 
officially in Washington. When several Oneida 
and Onondaga came to Henry Drinker for 
advice, they were told to observe the agreed 
upon procedures “. .. no distinct Tribe or 
Nation should without authority or assent of the 
five nations assembled in Council make applica- 
tion or come forward to the government . . .” 
(Drinker to John Murray Jr., March 10, 1801, 
Reel 1). 

The documents pertaining to the reservation 
period are indeed significant, for they show the 
efforts of a people to acclimate themselves to a 
new type of culture. Times were difficult, and 
the Indians found adjusting to the confines of 
reservation life an uphill struggle. 

In spite of their many trials and tribulations, 
the Seneca progressed and eventually became 
self-reliant. The beginning of the story is told 
elsewhere.’ The first efforts were noted in 
1801 when Jonathan Thomas, Joel Swayne and 
Jacob Taylor informed the Indian Committee 
that a few Seneca were ploughing and that the 
Seneca were gradually becoming good farmers. 
A little over a century later, April 14, 1903, a 
visiting committee from Philadelphia reported 
that the Indians showed an increased interest 
in crops and that the crops at Allegany com- 
pared favorably with Whites (Reel 6). Several 
months later Joseph Elkinton recorded that he 
had ‘‘no rememberance of having seen so much 
land under cultivation at any time before and 
much of it looking promising of crops—vegetable 
gardens are more extensive and | hear straw- 
berries being raised for the market’? (RS 591— 
not microfilmed). 


7 Deardorff and Snyderman (1956); Snyderman (1957). 
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The fear of being evicted from their homes has 
remained constant to this very day. It is at 
least a part of the answer why the Seneca have 
not become completely acculturated. Fear that 
their ancestral homes will be taken is possibly 
the one thing on which the Christian and the 
Handsome Lake Followers agree and unite upon. 
This too is recounted throughout the collection— 
we use a draft letter from the Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting to the New York Yearly Meet- 
ing, April 1842, as an illustration. The Seneca 
are anxious to improve and “if not driven from 
their homes . . . (would) become an agricul- 
tural, industrious and moral people’’ (Box 61— 
not microfilmed). 

The early Quakers brought the Seneca tools, 
clothes, seed, and food. They also brought hope 
in the future ; desire to live on ; and the know-how 
to attack and overcome many of their problems. 
That the Seneca accepted and profited from 
these teachings is evidenced in a speech Hand- 
some Lake made to Jacob Taylor and Joel 
Swaine, August 30, 1803. He said ‘Il myself 
have been advising our people to pursue the 
course of life you commend to us & we have 
fully concluded to follow habits of Industry, 
but we are only just beginning to learn .. .” 
(Reel 1). 

When Handsome Lake needed help in order 
to sell his message to some recalcitrant Seneca, 
he turned to the Quakers. In his speech of 
November 7, 1807, he said, 


We have extended a great deal of labour toward our 
neighbouring Indians to persuade them to leave off 
the use of whiskey and tho our young men have 
generally declined it yet we are almost discouraged 
about our Brothers at Buffalo & Genesee River & 
have been looking round for help. We have looked 
toward you at Phila., and dont know but we shall 
pay you a visit to advise with you what it is best 
to be done as they don’t seem disposed to attend our 
council & we are afraid that branch of the Seneca 
Nation will go to ruin unless some measures are 
taken to put a stop to this evil. 


The prophet was encouraged to persist (Reel 1). 
Even the Buffalo Creek Seneca recognized 
that the Quakers were the trusted friends of the 


Indian. Young King told Jacob Taylor in 1812 
that when the Indians were crowded “‘too close 
by the company of Yorkers, they would Call 
on the Friends stationed amongst them, and by 
their assistance and advice, they were still 
in hopes they should be able as with the voice of 
one man to unite against every measure that 
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might be offered to induce them to sell their 
lands . . .”” (Reel 1). 

Another grave problem facing the Seneca 
was posed by the Indian Agent who was ap- 
pointed by the government to supervise and 
protect the Indian. Too many of them were 
either hostile or neglectful. The papers are full 
of complaints about the behavior of these 
agents. In one letter, the Oneida and Onondaga 
complained that Chapin, who was certainly a 
better than average Indian agent, neglected 
them. More often than not, agents sided openly 
with the Whites against the people they were 
employed to protect. Ebenezer Worth writing 
to Joseph Elkinton on July 8, 1847, stated that 
the agent connived with white trespassers and 
certain Indians in order that Whites be allowed 
to stay on the reservation. The sheriff in a 
nearby town maintained a saloon which was a 
gathering place for the Whites. Naturally, he 
too refused to take action to evict the Whites 
(Reel 3). Efforts to evict the trespassers, 
force the removal of the incompetent and cor- 
rupt agents, and stop the sale of intoxicants 
continued unabated throughout the nineteenth 
century. There are, for example, a whole series 
of letters including one dated April 1879 from 
the Seneca Nation to Carl Schurz on these 
subjects (Reel 5). 

The importance of the Quaker school at 
Tunesassa in the survival, change, and growth 
of the Seneca people cannot be overemphasized. 
But it, too, had to overcome distrust and reluc- 
tance of the Indian. The school had to compete 
with the Old Ways and with the ever-present 
Indian fear that some day the Quakers would 
render a bill or take a lien on the reservation. 
No amount of talking to the contrary seems to 
have altered the Seneca fears. On one occasion, 
James Robinson, a chief favoring the school, 
wrote to Thomas Stewardson, April 17, 1820, 
asking that the Quakers send a speech “upon 
parchment stating in very positive terms that 
they wil! never take any of our land or 
money... .’’ Such “parchments’ had _ been 
sent at several previous instances to no great 
avail (Reel 1). 

Tunesassa, the Quaker supported Indian 
school, served the Allegany Seneca until it was 
supplanted by state supported public schools. 
The goings on, and the problems, teaching meth- 
ods, and results are reported in virtually all the 
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reels except 10 and 11. Also of interest are 
comments about the public school set-up in- 
cluding the statement that, even though a 
Seneca might be qualified to teach in the school, 
he or she could not be acceptable until he fore- 
swore any allegiance to the Seneca Nation and 
took out United States citizenship. 

More mundane are essays and notes of stu- 
dents, the various lists of enrollments, cost of 
supplies, etc. This type of data would seem 
to be especially valuable to the researcher inter- 
ested in the daily life of a people in the process 
of change. Some of the student quips are 
typically adolescent, but nevertheless do show 
that the Seneca were not immune to white man’s 
humor—‘‘Notice of a Public Auction,” ‘“‘one 
egg beater especially good for making ice cream 
from soap suds,"’ and “‘one paring knife—per- 
fectly good with the exception of a broken blade.” 
And one pupil, who seems to have been trying 
hard to become a white man, wrote an essay 
aimed at proving that when the Indians were 
savages they needed but a small vocabulary. 
The Seneca ianguage, he insisted, does not 
express higher aspirations, etc. (Reel 12). The 
young man, as time has shown, missed his target. 

The passage of time which wrought so much 
change had left its mark on the Quaker methods 
at the Tunesassa School. The changes were 
sometimes difficult for old-time Quakers to 
accept. Joseph Elkinton, long time teacher 
at the school, said in 1903, “I hear some singing 
at the school—I do not remember the children 
singing English hymns before. This is not 
according to the Ancient type of Friends teach- 
ings’’ (RS 591—not microfilmed). 

We have for some time been wondering why 
the Quakers did not make a greater number 
of converts among the Seneca. The records 
testify that many Seneca applied for admittance 
into the Society of Friends, but were rejected 
with regrets—standards for acceptance into the 
Quaker faith were far more stringent than the 
competing Christian religions. But, above all, 
the Seneca wished to and did remain Indian. 
This a large portion of them could best do by 
following the teachings of Handsome Lake. 
And in these teachings are incorporated many 
of the words and commandments of George 
Fox. In itself, this is a far better testimony 





to the good will and sense of the Quakers than 
a group of casual converts. 
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